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-TORE WAS CLOSED DEC. 3: AND. JAR. 
to mark down our entire stock, including the balance of our Wholesale Winter 


A superior camera for 4X 5 ompaes 7 adapted to use 
All lines have been rearranged and transferred for the 


with glass plates or roil film and fully “gee d for 

hand or tripod work. Note some of its points Goods. 
Adjustable Double Swing Back ; 
Improved shutter for time work or, snap shots. 


Reversible finder and focusing plate; F i gh 
Ground glass with hinged door in back; {; REAT .JARPVARY CLEARING Gas z. 
TheNo. 4 Folding Kodet, Special isseif contained when 

closed ; handsomely covered with le ather; front and 

bed highly finished mahogany and buffed brass, ' 
Price, with single lens find one double plate holder, - $15.00 c R E A - J A N U A R Y Cc L E A R I N G S A L E 
Price, with Rapid Reetilinear Jens, one double a holder, 20.00 
Rell holder for film (not loaded), - 10.00 
Developing and printing outfit, - - 1.50 co 

Send for % EASTIIAN KODAK CO, ; : , z : . : ; 
Biaelgne. 2 Rochester, NY. 'GGREAT JANUARY CLEARING SALE. 


OUR BUSINESS HAS UNDERGONF A RADICAL CHANGE. 
Our establishment is to-day the tue BARGAIN TABLE OF THIS COUNTRY. 
Our present retail and wholesale stocks must be sold by January 31st. There is no alter- 
native. WE MUST HAVE ROOM for our new GROCERY and HARNESS DE- 
PARTMENTS. 
4th avenue, for the manufacturing and shipping of Furniture, and to gain selling space in 


2UDDBORG 
ERFUNMES 


Three large new buildings have already been secured, at gth street and 


the main building, and January, usually a dull Dry Goods month, we propose to make the 


busiest of the year, by quoting prices far below any ever made. 


We do not sell odds and ends of 
ANKRUPT OR ASSIGNMENT ST OCES:s 


that have not merited public approval, nor do we deal in cheap, shoddy, or inferior 
lines, but bear in mind whatever we sell is a part of 


FINEST, FRESHEST, AND BEST SELECTED 


— Stock in America. 
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MAKER OFiMEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 FirtH Ave., New York. 


(One door above 28th Street.) 
Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 
For Evening Dress *s3%..5* 


unfinished. 
Worsteds. 


Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Overcoats. 










and Hunt Suits 

Tattersall Waist-Coat.] 4 

’ Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 


Hlasons- Hamlin 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


containing their improved methed of stringing, ¢o 
mot require one-quarter as much tuning as any other 
pianes made. 










THE CELEBRATED 


Liszt Church Organ 


for Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- 
ment of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Organs and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy 
Payments. 


MASON & HASILIN 


ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 
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He production of a play by Sardou ora novel (7 
of the de Maupassant type, where sensuality 
is forcibly and brilliantly treated is apt to be 


the signal insome quarters for a wail of yearning for ab- | 


original conditions. 


Convention is flouted. Civilization is declared a miser- 
able pretense, and humanity of to-day a race of cow- 
ardly hypocrites which spends its days in assuming a virtue 
it has not. Only the ancients dared to be honest and 
live as they felt and thought. The world of to-day sets up 
ideals of conduct that conflict with every natural instinct— 
which the race makes a pretense of admiring and a feint of 
practising. All the while, however, man realizes that con- 
vention is as hypocritical as it is artificial. 


It is noticeable that the conventions that affect lying, 
stealing, property rights, inheritance, civil government, the 
preparation of food and amusements, do not come in for 
any share of this reprobation. Stripped of its verbiage, 
the plaint of the class of writers who would a savage be, 
resolves itself into a disapproval of one thing only—the 
esteem in which chastity is held. ‘They find it ingrained 
in the social texture, reckoned among the most desirable 
virtues—a fundamental one for woman. Contrasted with 
the turbulence of savage passion the self-restraint of this 
enlightened age appears to these yearners colorless and cold, 
an ideal impossible of attainment and serving no worthier 
purpose than to breed a race of hypocrites. 


They are incapable of sympathizing with those of Lu- 
manity who set reason above passion, and who are intel- 
ligent enough to recognize that chastity—without which 
there could be no family life—is the mighty force which, in 
spite of all man’s blunderings, makes for a high and noble 
progress. ‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world 
is no mere figure of speech. It is not through the wanton 
of either sex that evolution accomplishes its beneficent work. 
It is by the subordination and not the deification of savage 
excess that humanity is redeemed. 


However picturesquely Sardou may set it, and however 
eloquently its advocates may plead for it, sensuality will 
never be hailed kine. Like selfishness, another aboriginal 
passion of great intensity, its ultimate fate is suppression. 
The handwriting is already upon the wall. The White 
Cross Societies (impossible of formation fifty years ago) 
ought to convince the skeptical that chastity 4s something 
more than a hypocritical convention and that the race is 
honestly struggling, however many may fall by the way, for 
thejattainment of an ideal in which sensuality has no part. 


HE woman who takes man at his word too literally 
! in the matter of the minor civilities of social inter- 
course will be apt to develop in him an amount of 
rancor against herself which, if it found vent, would be 
vitriolic enough to burn out their friendship. To be sure, 
poetry and the etiquette books proclaim man to be the 
servant of woman. But, although he wrote the poetry 
and arranged the ceremonies and rules of behavior which 
pose him as her social servitor, with characteristic incon- 
sistency he becomes exceedingly wrathful if she seriously 
takes him as her obedient servant 


What especially angers him is that woman is more than‘apt 
to accept his attentions as mere matters of course. After 
telling her for centuries that, ‘n pwblic at least, he lives only 
to add to her comfort he sees nothing absurd about flying 
into a rage because she does not prostrate herself in grati- 
tude before him for resigning a seat to her in a street car. 
That is one of his standard grievances, but he has many 
others connected with public conveyances of all kinds. 
Among these is another which seems to distress him greatly. 






He will tragically tell you that when a man and wo- 
man enter a street car the latter invariably drops into 
the first vacant seat, however much room there may 
be at the other end of the car, and the escort has no choice 
but to dangle from a strap in front of her. 


Why should she not? Man has trained her to accept, as 
true, the theory that escorts delight to endure all things, 
and if she is thoroughly self-centred she but plays the réle 
prescribed for her. If man’s poetic and etiquette senti- 
ments are all make-believe how is she to know it unless 
she happens to be married? Even then in spite of the 
usual experience she might very naturally assume that it 
was her misfortune to be mated with an exceptionally boor- 
ish person. 


The truth is man is most of the time bored and annoyed 
at the demands made on him by the rules he has himself 
set up. If he loves a woman or happens to feel in the 
mood for graciousness the chains do not gall him. But he 
does not love more than one or two dozen women in the 
course of his life, while he meets thousands to whom con- 
vention compels him to render services that he would not 
think of offering to a man. And it is mostly unwilling 
service. 


He seats your smal] boy on his knee to enable him to see 
a procession as it passes the window; you mildly protest ; 
he insists ; you complacently think he must find you attract- 
ive to thus hold your six-year-old fidgety boy for an hour. 
If you could but hear him after he has politely saluted you 
and your party in farewell. “ Why on earth do women 
bring out great hulking boys like that without a nurse. 
Look at the marks of his dirty boots on my trousers. I 
haven’t time to go to my rooms for I’m due at the Hodges 
for luncheon. The little beast !” 


Coming over at the end of the season, expecting an inde- 
pendent steamer existence—smoking, playing, picking up 
acquaintances or not, flirting a little, may be, if the girl 
happens to be winsome—man finds himself confronted at 
his first meal on board by a family of women acquaintances. 
Immediately they adopt him into their party, quite sure 
that they are a godsend to him in his loneliness. He, poor 
man, cursing his untoward fate, drearily promenades that 
deck with his captors, and for the voyage he is theirs to 
fetch and carry. He is bored, so bored, his tyrants, mean- 
while, deluding themselves with the idea that being a man, 
and a lone man at that, he must of necessity find joy in 
their society. Mistaken souls. 


Woman exhibits little intelligence in this matter. Long 
ago she ought to have realized the insincerity of man’s 
professions. The popularity of men’s clubs ought to have 
convinced her that man is not so devotedly attached to the 
woman sex as might be reasonably inferred from his impas- 
sioned poetry. Likewise the popularity of the unvinelike, 
independent type of young girli—even when she use stable- 
boys’ slang—and the tactful give-as-well-as-take attitude of 
the ‘¢ man’s woman” (this type is much too wise to always 
demand), ought to make it clear that, in spite of formal social 
usage man does not relish the réle of lackey to woman- 
kind. 


The clever woman disbelieves all the poetry and all the 
etiquette, and is convinced that dancing perpetual attendance 
on woman is no more to man’s liking than always service 
to every child she met would be to hers. And she acts on 
that conviction with the result that she is liked by man and 
very kindly treated by him, and what is of still more 
importance, her self-respect is never wounded by a suspicion 
that her escort is bored. 





























HOW SHE DOES AND HOW SHE OUGHT TO HOLD HER SKIRTS. 





FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


TEARS, IDLE TEARS 


BY GERALDINE BONNER 


N the carefully created confusion of his 
I studio McClurg stood surveying his latest 
picture. The studio was a trifle too or- 

nate in its labored picturesqueness, and the 
artist, albeit a handsome, leonine man, ac- 
His open collar, his flowing 


corded with it. 


necktie, his short velveteen coat could not 
lend to his appearance that suggestion of in- 
teresting unusualness, of artistic distinction 
that he did not possess and earnestly coveted. 

Standing now before his easel, he surveyed 
the study that he felt to be ‘*the very butt and 
sea-mark of his sail." He had enough of 
he artist in him to know that for once he had 
risen above the commonplace. He had painted 
beyond his talents. It was nearly a fine pic- 
ture, yet some felt but indefinak'e lack, the 
absence of some needed attribute, marred its 
completeness. 

It was the head of a woman looking up. 
The face was young, pale and thin; pretty 
enough to appeal to that bourgeois public 
which always bought McClurg’s pictures, but 
not of a vulgar beauty. The cheeks were 
without roundness, the raised eyes, brown, 
with a brown shadow below them, were deeply 
troubled. The whole face expressed brooding 
sorrow. 

Engrossed in his thoughts the artist did not 
hear a soft knock at the door, the click of the 
sharply turned knob, a subdued feminine frou- 
frou. He did not see the intruder till she was 
close at his elbow and her sudden, irrepressible 
ejaculation of ‘¢ Oh, your new picture !” caused 
him to start like a guilty child. Then as he 
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rose to greet her he looked at her with a soft- 
ened tenderness that he only allowed himself 
to show when alone with this particular lady. 

There was no affectation of the picturesque 
about the newcomer. She was boldly and 
openly fashionable. She offended every artis- 
tic tenet with her absurdly small waist, her 
wonderfully pointed little foot in a shining 
patent leather shoe, her extremely high collar 
of tight-drawn, crumpled velvet. ‘The flaw- 
less finish of her appearance proclaimed her a 
woman of the fashionable 
world. That she was a 
clever woman one could 
see in the glance, shrewd 
and penetrating, of her 
narrow, clear, gray eyes. 
And in the complacent 
assurance of her seren= self- 
confidence and undiminished 
charm she disdainfully ad- 
mitted her thirty years. 

For the rest these two 
people were engaged to be 
married, though the engage- 
ment was not yet announced. 
When it was there would 
be general astonishment, the 
world not imagining that 
Hester Darley, whose offers 
were said to have been 
innumerable, whose tortune 
was rumored to be princely, 
whose belledom was known 
to have been unwavering 
for a trifle over twelve years, 
would ever deign to marry 
McClurg, the painter of 
popular pictures that the 
artists derided and _ the 
people bought. 

Now—a figure just saved 
from being a fashion-plate 
by the haughty and intelli- 
gent delicacy of the face— 
Miss Darley studied. She 
had never seen it before, 
and after a slow survey, she 
said : 

“« There is something wanting.” 

«« Exactly,’ he answered eagerly—* what is 
it ?” 

She was silent for another space. ‘* There 
is something needed to carry out further the 
idea of unhappiness—some outward sign— 
some ‘ 

She stopped, shut her eyes, opened them, 
and looking at the picture, cried in sudden 
triumph : 

“ Tears, of course! The eyes need tears. 
That is the face of a woman who cries. * 

“ Tears !’’ ejaculated McClurg in amazed 
rapture. ‘*Of course. That’s it! Oh, you 
wonder ! what would I do without you ?”’ and 
he made a not very enthusiastic attempt to put 
his arm round her waist. Miss Darley absently 
repelled the caress. Both were absorbed in 
the picture. 

*¢ Don’t you see,” she said, “ that that is not 
a tragic face? That is a soft face, the face 
of the weeping woman—the Amelia Sedley 
kind.” 

«“‘ You’ re the best critic I know,”” cried the 
young man. “Let’s see!’’ he grasped his 
palette and brushes and began unscrewing and 
squeezing the tubes. 

“Oh, but,” she said, touching his arm, 
‘* You must paint the real tears.”” 
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«¢ The real tears,” he responded, ‘* how am 
I to do that? Beat my model? Make her 
smell a raw onion? Stick a pin into her ?”’ 

‘* No, for even those would not be the real 
tears. If you paint the eyes full of tears as 
they are now without altering the rest of the 
face you will spoil the best thing you have 
ever done in your life.” 

«“ But how get any other kind?” he queried 
with mystified persistence. 

«¢ Who was the model ?” she asked slowly, 
her eyes on the canvas. 

‘¢She’s a little girl from across town near 
the river, called Lizzie—Lizzie something— 
Breen or Green or—teally, I’ve forgotten.” 

‘« How did you get the idea of painting her 
that way—with that expression, I mean?”’ 

«© Oh, that came afterward. I noticed her 
first because of her face. It’s unusual, so 
pale and impassioned, and those wonderful 
eyes! You can see for yourself the type’s 
uncommon.” 

*‘ Very,” said Miss Darley. 

“I saw her first in a fruit store far across 
town. Her people keep it. She was selling 
melons to an Italian, and looked so picturesque 
that I went in then and there and engaged her 
to sit for me. At first, I just made some 
studies of the head in charcoal, but I didn’t 
seem to catch the meaning of the face—didn’t 
get the soul, you know. But one day she was 
sitting for me and I saw that she had a dread- 
ful cold, so I made her some tea, and when J 
turned to give it to her, she was looking that 
way, with that look, and I knew it was what 
I wanted.”” 

«¢ What was she looking at?’’ asked Miss 
Darley. 

«At me. There was nobody else here.”’ 

‘‘But did you get the expression so well 
just from that one moment ?”’ 

«<Oh, no ; she seemed to put it on—uncon- 
sciously, I mean. Every nowand then, when 
I look up from my work I find her looking in 
that sort of melancholy, dreamy way. It’s 
the most fugitive sort of thing—speak to her 
and it’s gone in a second.” 

«« When does she come again ?” asked his 
interlocutor slowly. 

“To-day, at half-past three, for the last 
sitting. It’s nearly that now.” 

« And if I engage to produce for you those 
tears will you allow me to do so?” she que- 
ried. 

‘« Yes,”” he said, laughing, “* but I don’t see 
what you’re going to do.” 

‘<I am going away now—only into the cor- 
ridor. I will see your model come in and 
come back here a few moments after her. 
When you hear me knock tell her to go into 
the dressing-room, that it may be a buyer or 
visitor, or anything you like. Then all you 
must do is to greet me as if it were the first 
time to-day that you had seen me.”” 

“« Very well,’” he said, highly amused, “« I’m 
immensely interested in your plot. Here— 
don’t forget your muff.”” 

He followed her to the door laughing, 
opened it, and let her glide out into the shad- 
ows of the long corridor. 

He had hardly seated himself before the 
picture when the soft knock of the model 
sounded on the panel. In response to his loud 
«Come in,” she entered noiselessly, murmut- 
ing a low-voiced greeting. 

“ Ah, Lizzie,” said the artist, looking up 
smiling, “ on time, as usual.” 

She paused by the door, took off her hat and 
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cape, and placed her bulging cotton umbrella 
in an angle of the wall. She was silent, but a 
smile that she vainly sought to suppress broke 
the smoothness of her pale cheek. Passing 
her hand back over her hair, she moved across 
the room toward the picture, and standing be- 
hind McClurg, was looking at it silently when 
Miss Darley’s knock struck sharply upon tht 
quietness of the studio. 

*‘ Here’s some one who will interrupt the 
sitting,’” said the girl in surprised dismay. 

«« Bother it,’’ said McClurg, rising with ala- 
crity ; “I wonder how long they'll stay?” 

‘¢T'll go into the dressing-room ;” said the 
model, “it may be a visitor, and I should be 
in the way.” 

She crossed the floor with a noiseless step 
and disappeared behind the portiére that shut 
off the small chamber used by the models as a 
dressing-room. 

McClurg opened the door to Miss Darley, 
who, greeting him in a slightly high key and 
with a manner of fascinating graciousness, en- 
tered the room 

« What a preoccupied little welcome,” 
she said, “I will show you how to greet an 
old friend,’ and she held out her two hands 
to him, smiling radiantly. 

The sudden change from her usual manner 
of cold and dignified reserve so charmed Mc- 
Clurg that he was carried away, and seizing 
both hands, kissed the back of first one and 
then the other. 

“Oh, that’s an improvement,” she said, 
laughingly. 

‘¢ It’s you who are to blame for my pre- 
occupied greeting,” said McClurg, laughing 
with her in happy duet. ‘* Whenever I try to 
be agreeable and gracious you suppress me 
with some freezing remark.” 

«Come sit, and let us talk,” said Miss 
Darley, sinking down upon the divan ; “ when 
a lady comes all the way across town to see 
an old friend, though he is an artist, he must 
forget all about his art and his pictures and 
his paints, and talk to her, tell her all the new 
gossip and amuse her immensely.” 

Though he had been engaged to her for two 
months McClurg had never seen his fiancée 
in such a charraingly gay and winning mood. 
He sat down beside her on the divan and 
piled the cushions up behind her shoulders 
in a plump mountain of dull blues and greens 
and faded ashen pinks. 

“There,” he said, as he pressed the last 
one into place “that’s quite a throne, and you 
look like a queen, with all that mass of soft 
dull color behind your head.”’ 

« And are you a faithful, worshipping sub- 
ject ?”’ she queried, looking obliquely at him 
from eyes full of a tender mischief. 

McClurg forgot all about the hidden au- 
ditor of this delightful interview, and only 
knew that he had never seen his future wife so 
sweet, so completely and distractingly lovable. 

*“ You know it,” he said, leaning toward 
her. ‘¢ You know that of all the worshippers 
at your throne none ever worship as I have 
done.” 

She looked at him intently, gave her head a 
little dubious shake, and slowly averted her 
eyes. Then, looking back at him, she said, 
gravely : 

“ You know there are times when, I am 
sorry to say, I don’t quite believe all you tell 
me.” 

« Why not?” asked McClurg, taking her 
hand in his and rubbing the gloved fingers on 
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his cheek. ‘ How have I failed to convince 
you?’ 

«« They say when people are not quite sin- 
cere they fail to impress those who are.*” 

“ Ah, sweetheart, you're playing with 
me?” said McClurg, with sudden, low-toned 
fervor. 

“No, really,” she answered, looking at 
him with eyes of an infantine candor. ‘* You 
know what the French say—one loves and the 
other consents to being loved.” 






































































He bent down and pressed a kiss on the 
soft, smiling lips. As he did so a suppressed 
sound—a broken gasp—recalled to his mind, 
with stinging suddenness that there had been 
an auditor to the interview. He turned round 
almost savagely. Miss Darley, her eyes alert 
with sharp inquiry, put up an absently arrang- 
ing hand to the coil of twisted hair at the back 
of her head. 

Facing them in the doorway of the dressing- 
room stood the model. She was startlingly 








THE UNDERGROUND TRYST 


*¢ And which am I?’’ asked McClurg, 
laughing under his breath as he realized that 
she was merely coquetting. 

«¢ Which ?”” she responded, pursing her lips 
in dubious uncertainty. ‘‘ That's just the 
question.”” 

*¢ What folly for you to ask that, my beau- 
tiful Hester !’" said McClurg with the sudden 
gravity of deepened feeling. “‘ You who stand 
upon your pedestal and look down at me, and, 
because you're kind, let me love you.”” 
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pale, and her eyes, wide in their stricken pain, 
shone through standing tears. 

There was a moment of profound, heavy 
silence, while these three people stared at each 
other with such deeply different feelings. 
Then Miss Darley whispered to McClurg. 

“ There! It’s perfect! I told you I could 
do it.”” 

Though the words were lost to him the 
murmured comment roused the artist. 

“Why, Lizzie!” he exclaimed with as- 
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tounded bewilderment, ‘* What is it? Are 


you ill ?”” 

She shook her head, dropped the portiére and 
walked across the room to where her hat and 
cape hung over an armored figure in the cor- 
ner. The two on the divan watched her, the 
woman with her eyes narrowed, motionlessly 
intent, the man in helpless, shocked amaze- 
ment. 

“I’m awfully sorry you feel so—so—un- 
happy,’ he said with hesitating but touched 
kindliness. ‘* Don’t go yet if you feel so low- 
spirited.” 

«*I guess I'd better,’’ she answered. 

«« Don’t hurry,”’ said Miss Darley, speaking 
aloud for the first time, her suave, well-modu- 
lated accents in musical contrast to the em- 
barrassed and roughened tones of her com- 
panions. ‘Stay till you are more composed.” 

The girl made no response, but, with a 
tremulous hurry took her hat and cape’ off 
the figure and put them on. As she tucked 
her loosened hair under the elastic of her hat 
she brushed away the tears on her cheek with 
the back of her hand. 

“Oh, make her stop,’’ cried McClurg 
desperately, all the ready sympathy of his self- 
ish, pleasure-loving nature stirred into un- 
comfortable activity. 

Miss Darley rose and advanced toward the 
model, then she said in her most graciously 
charming manner, 

“Mr. McClurg and I feel so sorry that 
you seem so distressed and unhappy. You 
have helped him paint a really fine picture, 
and I am gratefulto you. I say Iam because 
I am going to marry Mr. McClurg, and who- 
ever helps him toward. success has my gratitude 
and esteem. Will you take this as a little 
token of my regard, as a thanks from me?”’ 

With an enchanting smile she held out her 
purse. The model, raising her eyes, gave her 
for answer a sudden look which caused Miss 
Darley, for the first time in many years, to 
blush and feel ashamed. Then, gently push- 
ing the purse away, the girl turned, and, with- 
out a word, left the studio. 

The two people remaining were silent for a 
moment. Miss Darley, looking about, saw that 
the girl had left her umbrella, which, bulging 
out from an elastic band, stcwd upright in the 
corner, a reminder of the cheap, vulgar, out- 
side world in the hushed seclusion of the rich 
studio, 

It was McClurg who broke the silence, still 
in the darkness of his shocked and unenlight- 
ened bewilderment : 

«But I don’t understand—I am utterly 
mystified. What was it all about? What 
was the matter with her? What made her 
cry like that? What—-what was the matter, 
anyway ?” 

«<Oh, she was out of sorts—disappointed 
about something, probably. I hope you 
looked at her as she stood in the doorway. 
The pose and expression were perfect. Now 
you can finish the picture.” 
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T is over. I mean Christmas. Iam de- 
I lighted. It is not a national holiday and 


it has degenerated into the most frightful 
of bores. We have nothing in this country 


to recognize it except the beggary of every 
possible person, from the newsboys on the 





street to the cabman, the waiter in a restaurant, 
the—in fact, everyone asking for a tip. I 
may, in speaking of Christmas, ask to make 
an explanation. I should have done so 
in a previous paper. I did not. Explanations 
are the tiresome properties of melodramas. I 
am not going abroad. The reason—well, I 
do not see why I should give it. I have 
changed my mind. I do not believe in people 
telling their own affairs. I only make the 
random reader a confidant when I think that 
by my example I may accentuate a point. I 
am not going abroad. 

Meadows is broken-hearted, but like a well- 
trained servant, he shows no emotion, although 
I believe he had a mother or sister or sweet- 
heart or somebody of that kind whom he was 
anxious to see. A servant, especially a valet, 
should be as a private in a regiment. He 
obeys orders. I remember that the same re- 
mark, apropos of his henchmen, was made 
by a great newspaper proprietor who lives 
abroad and wires his commands. I use the 
word “ wires.”’ It isnot conservative English, 
but it is local slang legitimized. 

This year I had several invitations, but 
I preferred to spend Christmas at home in my 
chambers. I dined at Delmonico’s one even- 
ing in preference to the club, because I thought 
that the people might amuse me. I cannot 
dine at the other hotels on account of the 
music. The Cavalleria is not a fit accompani- 
ment to knives and forks. 


There were so few people I knew at Delmon- 
ico’s, but I was somewhat shocked at the ac- 
tion of a woman whom I know quite well and 
who is decidedly a person of fashion. She 
had several people dining with her—a foreign 
nobleman, a well known and popular fellow,an- 
other woman and, detrop, her husband. When 
coffee was served she ostentatiously took out 
her pocketbook and paid for the dinner. 
This was extremely vulgar. Unless in an 
emergency, or when one is dining alone or 
with one person there should in the first place, 
never bea display of money—particularly at 
such a place as Delmonico’s. And then, again, 
a woman should never settle the account 
while there are men present. She should 
have signed her name to the addition, or her 
husband should have done so. He perhaps 
had not the same rating, so I allow this to the 
wife. She was an extremely well-known 
woman, and that would have been sufficient. 

When I ask people to dine or sup with me 
ata restaurant I generally go there in the 
afternoon, order my dinner, and pay for it, 
if I have not an account in the place, or I sign 
the addition. Ieven provide for the waiter’s 
tip and I always know which table i am going 
to have. 

Dark colors are the fashion again in the 
London scarfs and ties. This is on account 
of the mourning for the Czar. Black and red is 
considered mourning in some places in Eng- 
land and the haberdashers are still turning out 
vast quantities of these combinations. In New 
York one has to enter a shop and search before 
one finds what one wants. The gaudy goods, 
the bright attractive colors are displayed in the 
shop windows to attract. I do not find, how- 
ever, our holiday display of ties any more 
gorgeous than those of the last season in Lon- 
don. In fact, we seem just about getting 
the export of hideous greens and grays and saf- 
fron of Piccadilly and Bond Street, now rele- 
gated to Ludgate and the city shops. 
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I have tried dozens of so-called French and 
Italian table d’hétes, from below Washington 
Square, to that place where a well-known 
writer talks so loud and makes himself so ob- 
noxious, and I have had qualms of stomach 
trouble for weeks after each experiment. I 
prefer—should I be reduced to necessity—a 
beefsteak or a chop cooked well in a chop 
house to all the table d’hétes in New York, 
and if I were still further reduced in my pov- 
erty I would dine at one of a series of places 
distinguished by the sign ‘Surpassing Cof- 
fee,’’ where, at least, the food, if not digni- 
fied with French terms, is clean and honest. 
Again, the Society Reporter and the City 
Reporter can never enter Society so-called 
as long as they cling to their vocation. No 
matter how brilliant or how clever a young 
“‘ reporter ’’ may be—even if he is one of those 
misguided youths of good country family, 
who came from the provinces to New York to 
make his fortune, and who chooses this 
calling—once he is within the influence of 
Park Row he is forever an outcast, as far as 
Society is concerned. 

You cannot receive a young man this even- 
ing who may come interviewing your cook or 
your neighbor’s butlerthe next. Let a young 
reporter—and one of these very young men 
confided me his troubles—at any time allow a 
city editor to be aware that he is on visit- 
ing terms with a Society family, at once, 
should anything disagreeable occur in the do- 
mestic history of his friends, will he be sent 
out to write it up. This is, of course, busi- 
ness, I suppose, and young newspaper writers 
have confided to me that their list of friends 
was their capital in trade. And these are the 
“ reporters’ who succeed, who make political 
and social leaders of the newspaper world, and 
profiting by their acquaintance, they build 
themselves a roadway to newspaper fame, 
using their friends as stepping stones. 

I like a gentleman, and my definition com- 
prises a man who is always neat, whose boots, 
and whose linen, and whose hat, and whose 
gloves, and whose tie is as it should be—not 
conspicuous or outré, but within the fashion 
—always in the vogue. His clothes may even 
be shabby, but these externals proclaim his 





‘* That was a good article in your paper yesterday 
on * The Inferiority of Woman.’ ”’ 


saia the editor, ‘*the fellow who wrote 
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“ Yes,” 
that is henpecked, and he had to get even somehow. 




















caste. He should, if possible, belong to a 
fashionable club ; but if he cannot afford one 
of first rank he should then deny himself all. 
He should never be second class. He should 
never acknowledge the superiority of any one 
except the aged, to whom he owes respect, 
and the fair sex, whose protection is his right 
by the first law of a gentleman’s code. He 
should read the novels of the day, memoirs 
and the current literature, the English periodi- 
cals, as a rule, being far superior to the 
American. I agree in this with Mr. Ford, 
the author of the Literary Shop. Americans 
are supposed to like the kind cof literature 
which appeals to people who sit under the 
glare of the ay lamp at the family table, 
each reading his favorite periodical, liberally 
supplied by the same caterer. My nightmare 
—and as this is the first few years of my writ- 
ing, I fear I may deteriorate—is that I will 
one day be the author of a bit of Napoleonic 
literature. We run fads in the ground and 
make them common, and when I see the 
monthlies teeming with Napoleon my admir- 
ation for shat hero I find has suffered an 
eclipse. 

I forgot to mention, by the way, that the 
latest tie is the very narrow four-in-hand, black 
ground and stripes of various colors. 





VIEWS BY HER 


MRS., MISS AND MR.—HOW TO CULTIVATE A 
SURE AND QUICK CROP OF WRINKLES— 
MINISTERIAL BAD FORM 


Merican readers were recently informed 
A by the cable that the betrothal of 
Crispi’s daughter was made the occa- 
sion of friendly demonstrations toward the 
statesman by King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
gueritte of Italy. Although the dispatch 
appeared in one of the few well-edited New 
York newspapers, the observant reader was 
somewhat surprised to note that in spite of the 
fact that the message was dated at Rome (not 
Roma), and the rulers were entitled King and 
Queen (not Rege and Regina), that whenever 
the Crispi family was mentioned the titles 
used were Signor, Signora or Signorina. The 
prospective bridegroom, on the contrary, was 
plain English Prince Linguaglossa (and not 
Principe.) 

It would be interesting to know upon what 
principle these titles are selected. Why half 
of them Italian and the other half English. 
When Americans become less vain and less 
imitative and more self-respecting they will 
follow the dignified example of the Italians, 
French and Germans, and retain the native 
titles when they are addressing foreigners in 
English. It will then be Miss (not Fraulein), 
Germany ; Mrs. (not Madam), France; Mr. 
(not Signor), Italy ; and Miss (not Senorita), 
Spain. Why abandon our English titles when 
talking to the foreigner? He does not indulge 
in any such foolishness, nor is there any reason 
why we should. 


Mr. and Mrs. cannot compare in linguistic 
beauty (phonetically or otherwise) with Signor 
and Signora or Madam and Monsieur, but our 
homely titles are the ones we habitually use, 
and until we formally declare them obsolete 
the only self-respecting course is to always em- 
ploy them when writing or discoursing in Eng- 
lish. 


No one, at least among women, (with whom 
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complexion study is begun early in life and 
pursued with undiminished fervor until death), 
but what has marveled at the mat of wrinkles 
made up of multitudinous lines that disfigure 
the neighborhood of the eye in the faces of 
the aged. How often in alarm does the younger 
woman scrutinize her own eyes for signs 
of any tendency to so hateful a setting. At 
last she finds symptoms. 


Then for powders and pastes, washes, as- 
tringents and unguents, massage and electricity. 
How many, many pounds of more or less costly 
cure does she try, but in not one ounce of 
prevention does she invest. On her head she 
perks a little bonnet, because it looks chic. 
Her engagements carry her in and out of dimly 
lighted drawing-rooms, dark shops, sunlit 
streets, blazingly bright theatres, hotels and 
halls. Into all of 
these gradations 
of light she carries 
her eyes without 
so much as shad- 
ing them a little, 
however extreme 
the transitions 
from bright to 
dull or the reverse. 


She forces them 
unprotected to 
endure the blind- 


and sun and sea 
at watering places, 
and lays there the 
foundation of a 
large crop of fine 


wrinkles. She 
sews in poorly 
lighted rooms, 


reads and writes 
by gas-light for 
hours without 
resting her eyes. 
To hide facial 
blemishes she 
wears dotted, 
crossbar and other 
fancy veiling, to 
the great strain 
of the muscles of the eye. When on a bicycle 
she dons the Alpine or other variety of shade- 
less hat, thus exposing her eyes to the untem- 
pered heat and glare of the sun. 


The poor, much put-upon eye shrinks in- 
voluntarily from the sudden glares and sud- 
den glooms, and the trail of its hourly shrink- 
ings makes faint tracings which deepen into a 
network of lines with marvelous quickness, 
and ho! then for cosmetics. 


Listen to the voice of medical authority : 
Proper protection for the eyes in and out of 
doors will unquestionably retard wrinkles. 
Wear a big hat or carry an umbrella whenever 
you face a storm, blazing sunlight or dust. 
Do no more night work than is necessary, and 
then wear a green shade. Close your eyes 
against all fierce or dazzling lights. 


A minister of the gospel playing the buffoon 
in a piece of very silly fooling at a show to 
which members of his congregation and the 
public generally might go! Is that a sight 
likely to influence young men to respect pas- 
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toral intelligence or the ministerial office ? 
The respectable, intelligent, refined young 
man to the number of many thousands in large 
cities ignores church obligations, to the dis- 
tress of his well-wishers. His contempt for the 
intelligence of the average minister is not 
always civilly expressed. Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome and the other young men, when they 
wish to signify their thoroughgoing scorn for 
a movement, say that its leaders are pastors 
and other old women—which is neither just 
nor courteous. 


It being thus perfectly well known that 
bright young fellows are prone to question the 
intelligence and the common sense of the 
preacher, it is certainly depiorable when the 
pastor of a large and notable church makes 
display in an aggravated form of the deficien- 





THE SPELL OF THE POET 


Aice: “* Did Mr. De Shelley write some original verses in 
your album, dear?" ¢ 
May: “* No; the originality was all in the spelling.” 


cies with which his critics charge his class. 
Can intelligent young men be expected to re- 
spect a minister who takes part publicly in a 
silly, mock trial, going to the length of being 
brought into the show room bound in cords ? 
Child’s play suitable, perhaps, for the nursery, 
or but in this case done formally in pub- 
lic by an adult. Small wonder is it if young 
men shun church entertainments—so called 
—and flee to theatres and music halls. 
This exhibition was in especially bad taste, 
since a genuine trial in this very church 
was the scandal of the hour some few years 
ago. 


Imagine President Dwight of Yale College 
so cheapening himself and his position. Even 
that, however, would not be so unseemly. 
To the consideration of the awful question of 
the destiny of man is the preacher committed. 
The pastor claims to hold the key to the 
«< whence ” and the ** whither *’—those haunt- 
ing problems that have perplexed and saddened 
and sometimes crazed poor humanity. He is 
the bearer of a message from on high, so he 
tells us. An ambassador of God a buffoon ! 
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WHAT SHE WEARS 


OPERA GOWN—RECEPTION COSTUME-—POCK- 
ETS REVIVED——-HOUSE COIFFURES FOR DOWA- 
GERS—THE SQUARE-TOP FAN 


Lethoric check-stubs and empty purses, 
with a dismal bankrupt sensation, war- 
ranted to last until our rents come in, 

is our fee to the piper after the holiday dance, 
under mistletoe and holly. Cynics may scoff 
and call the custom of gift giving the game of 
Give and Take, but the worst among them 
secretly enjoys an unexpected kindness as much 
as anybody. 

All this feasting suggests dressing, as “ rare 
old Ben” advised the men and women of his 
day—who were au fond much the same as we 
are, and like us, given to dancing, flirting, 
dressing and feasting—‘é Still to be neat, still 
to be drest, as you were going to a feast,” 
showing that the dear old writer had nice 
notions about appearances. The winter fash- 
ion wheel has been turning round rather 
briskly for past weeks, but is reserving its fast 
and furious spinning and whizzing for the New 
Year—when pleasure will be at fever-heat, and 
rush madly on until it topples over and expires 
in Lenten gloom. ; 

A little friendly supper, a gay discussion of 
women—after the opera the other night—to 
find out where it is, that a smartly dressed and 
pretty woman looks her very best. 

Was it at a ball—at a dinner—at the opera 
—or theatre? Could it be walking—driving 
—riding—hunting? Perhaps at tennis—fenc- 
ing—rowing—sailing—or, mirabile dictu— 
cycling? Some one declared that’ by long 
odds it was at the opera. At which we all 
laughed—for the poor man's heart was on his 
sleeve—a beauty in an opposite box had en- 
slaved him. 

No wonder—she was a radiant woman—in 
a gown of eau de Nile peau de soie. Her 
bodice was décolleté carré, with point de 
Venise drawn over it, and the least bit of 
gathering at the belt. All the smart women 
bare their necks this winter 4 la Pompadour, 
and hers was the most faultlessly lovely one to 
be seen. Her bodice had a riviére of diamonds 
bordering the neck, accenting the beauty of 
outline. Les manches en ballon of green 
velvet were caught up in the centre by a 
diamond star. Not a jewel touched her ex- 
quisite person, not even was one posed in her 
hair. ‘This to my thinking is the true artistic 
way to wear them, all else—say what you will 
—smacks of the barbaric, the semi-civilized 
condition of womanhood. Her small Ré- 
camier head was dressed in soft waves of hair 
turned from the face, twisted gracefully on the 
top, and a few light curls danced out below. 

What a success green has had in evening 
material! The smartest street frocks are of 
this favorite color. As for silks, velvets, satins 
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and tissues or gauzes they are enchanting and 
never interfere in a crowd of gowns as pinks 
and blues do. 

Many of the new frocks are simply girdled 
with a narrow velvet or satin ribbon tied in a 
sthall bow, short ends, in front of the bodice. 
The idea I fancy in this change is to get 
away from the rosettes that tout le monde are 
wearing. 

There was a particularly smart gown turned 
out by Churchill, eléve of Donovan, worn a 
short time ago at an evening wedding recep- 
tion. It was a white satin, brocaded with 
fern leaves in natural color; full Paquin skirt 
en train; green satin corsage décolleté carré, 
draped with green chiffon spangled in green. 
Elbow sleeves, sloping to the arm, of brocade, 
en ballon, with spangled chiffon epaulettes 
fastened to shoulders, back and front, by em- 
erald cabuchons. Her necklace was very 
Oriental in character—a band of gold wrought 
like lace, set with great square emeraids. 
Rather reddish hair, coiled up on top of her 
head, with an emerald swallow poised in the 
centre, was effective. Pale green gloves, green 
crépe fan, square top, bordered by white 
point applique. A real lace handkerchief in 
jeweled ring, one of the old fashions revived. 

As we entered together I thought her sortie 
de bal wonderfully becoming. A long blue 
velvet skirt, ona yoke, with three graduated 
ermine capes, lined with pink, and Medici 
collar. 

Nearly all the very young women were in 
pink or white, and wore pearls about their 
throats, and very few were without a diamond 
comb. Both of these ornaments are the insignia 
of a first season. Apropos of pearls, I was 
told of a mother who began to buy a choice 
pearl for her daughter when she was but one 
year old. Every birthday she added another, 
and presented the necklace at her coming-out 
ball. A very pretty idea, and each following 
generation might go on adding a string, with 
wonderful success in transmitting a superb 
heirloom. 

Weddings show up all one’s dear old lady 
relatives. Sometimes in fine feathers, some- 
times not. It would bea good plan for young 
matrons to hoard up fine laces—spend their 
surplus money in that way, so that when the 
grow old and go to weddings they may defy 
the ravages of time by dressing themselves up 
in beautiful laceto do credit to themselves and 
their family and pass it on to their daughters 
for the same purpose. Old lace, and old 
age belong to each other, and that reminds me 
that the dowagers are to wear house coiffures 
of feathers, flowers, laces and ribbons, en fin, 
the old fashioned dress cap, modified. How 
beautiful the old ladies of long ago looked in 
them! As children we stepped up to them 
reverently, with short-skirted frocks and 
aprons, we made them our prettiest courtesies, 
and inhaled with delight the sweet-scented 
ribbons and lace as we left our good-night 
kisses on each cheek. 

With the caps comes the good news of 
pockets. Not hide-and-go-seek pockets, 
sneaking off in a seam, but brave bold ones, in 
front of us, on the very front breadth of our 
skirts, lapeled in pairs, trimmed up with vel- 
vet, passementerie, fur, lace or ribbon, accord- 
ing to the kind of gown they belongto. All 
things come to her who lives long enough to 
see the fashion-makers put to their wits end 
what to do next for novelty’s sake. 

A pretty dancing frock is of white silk 
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with satin figure, the corsage décolleté, and 
trimmed with four overlapping berthas of 
white chiffon cut in points on the edge and 
finished with very narrow Valenciennes. 
Scarfs of chiffon trim the neck, with bows of it 
on the shoulders. 

Superb lace collars copied from those worn 
by Anne d’Autriche are the most imposing 
corsage ornamentation for matrons in gowns 
of velvet or brocade ; with parure of jewels 
nothing could be more regal. 

The bycycliste enragée has had her innings, 
and paved the way for the graceful élégante, 
well set up in cloth and furs, charming in 
toque and veil. Costumed properly by the 
best tailors and outfitters, and altogether a 
pleasing sight of health-seeking womanhood. 
Every innovation has to go through the pooh- 
poohing, scorn and jest of the majority, who 
care not for changes themselves nor are willing 
that others should do what they have no mind 
to. We shall all be wondering one of these 
near days why we thought this pleasant exer- 
cise “ vulgar,’’ ** undignified ” and ‘* unlady- 
like,’’ and turned our backs so defiantly upon 
it. We shall see that women can sit grace- 
fully, can be dignified and skim roads and 
parkways with quiet ease, respected and ad- 
mired. Our well-bred selves will manage to 
insure a surrounding of propriety in our go- 
ings and comings on wheels, as we do in our 
walks, in our drives, in all of our out-of-door 
recreations, in everything that a gentlewoman 
finds it right and proper to do, and, further, 
we shall add years of happiness to our lives by 
earning in the open such health as the highest 
civilized woman has only, in rare instances, 
been able to secure under the old dispensation 
of public opinion. 

All hail, then, to the bycycliste élégante ! 

As I said a fortnight ago, the overhanging 
bodice, the suggestion of a blouse, has won 
the day as favorite, and is being made of every 
possible material under the sun. It goes with. 
out saying that chiffon, gauze, lace, silk and 
velvet are the most appropriate stuffs, but this 
year’s daring spirit is not in the mood to draw 
lines at anything. While paying a visit the 
other day I came across a very smart cloth 
gown made in this new way, the blouse being 
of silky baby astrachan, and the effect quite 
charming. The waist lines were in no way 
increased ; on the contrary, I thought the ad- 
vantage was quite the opposite. 

Apropos of fur plastrons—or pouches—I 
assisted at a farewell luncheon where one of 
the six gowns was a résé¢da wool fabric made 
up to perfection, with a very odd gilet of 
ermine. A jacket bodice, with fronts wide 
apart, showing a broad expanse of the fur. 
The truth is, while this fur craze lasts we can 
introduce a bit of fur on anything we wear 
indoors or out, and have no fear. Trimming 
fads are long or short lived, for reasons past 
finding out, so it is well to rush in and make 
the most of them. 

As an example let us take chiffon. It has 
reigned a favorite for years, and to this hour is 
still woman’s idol. No gowns, from the love- 
liest creations for evening wear to the every- 
day pratique kind, but have chiffons, gay or 
sombre, enter into their make-up. In order- 
ing a costume from a distance there are, then, 
three essential things to mention in the way of 
trimmings, viz., velvet, fur and chiffon. Unless 
the dressmaker proves an utter failure a gown 
ordered on this basis should turn out most 
satisfactorily. 
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SEAL AND PERSIAN 


‘Coats, Jackets, Capes, 


| Etc. 
2I(T FLOATS= /Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Coats, 


eee Sleigh Robes, Caps and 


Gloves. 


FORK TABLE LINEN. — 9th St, Bet. B’way & 5th Ave., 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. NEW YORK. 


Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Send for Fashion Plate. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 
ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices, Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 


Phoewix 
Asonrance Compasnp, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBER TY STREET, New Yorx. | 


PomMER 


“S EC” 
CHAMPAGNE Natore (Vin Brut), 


“High Grade Champagne of 
uniform quality.’’ 


BD, FINAGCLS 


$ LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 
BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. 
For 


Smooth Skin, Good Complexion 


Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff use 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


**A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’-—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
«*Its Use is really Delightful.’’—foxrnal of Health, New York. 
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For all 
Facial 
Blemishes 


Use | 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 





I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Frock and Lounging Suits and 
Chesterfields, for Autumn and Winter wear. GOLF 
SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


Dress, 
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ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 

uring facial blemishes is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact | 
that in Curicura Soap is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin pur- 
ifier and beautifier in the world. For pimples, 
blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 
falling hair, and simple baby blemishes, it is 
wonderful. 

Potter Droue anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 


I. L. JOHNSON 
ART STATIONER 


20 East 218T STREET. 


Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 





Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin Leggings 





SPECIALTIES, 
Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 

All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 
Self-measurement card on a peantton, and 
fit GUARANTE . 

The oniy practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


Beautiful line of Imported Novelties for the 
Holidays. Favors, Menu and Guest 
Cards a specialty. 


LEATHER FRAMES AND DESK FITTINGS. 





To the Young Face 
Pozzin1’s COMPLEXION PowpeEr gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it.. 














HygeiaHotel 


Oid Point Comfort, 
Va. 


= ERSONS who want to escape 
P from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is baimy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 
every delicacy of land and sea-tood, The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 
dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search ot 
health and recreation,’’—From Boston Saturday Evening Gascette. 
Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 





Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


A FAIR SKIN 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to the 
sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


HINDS’ HONEY AND 
ALMOND CREAM. 


This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in softening, improving and pre- 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful.» 

It is recommended by ladies generally. 








HOTEL VENDOME, NEW YORK, Feb. 4, 1887. 
MR. HINDS: : 

Will you please send me as soon as possible, one 
ind ahalfdozen HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM? 
I got two bottles when in Portland last fall, and 1 
like it so much that I want to distribute some erie bd 
my friends in the hotel. I have never used anythr 


tor rendering the skin smooth that I like so much as 
Yours very truly, 
RS. STANLEY. 


the CREAM. 





3 BEST FOR 
‘ Rough, hard, Irritated 
Skin, 
Chapped Hands, Face 
and Lips, 
Pimples, Chafing, 
Itching, 


Scaly Eruptions, 
Eczema, etc. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE 


with Book descriptive and testimonials mailed free by 
mentioning VOGUE. 





Sent, postpaid, A TRIAL SIZE 


PRICE 50 CENTS AT DRUGGISTS. 
Sent, postpaid, 60 cents per bottle. 


for 30 cents. 


A. S HINDS, Portland, Maine. 
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Fig. 640—Dove color moiré antique, the 
train bordered with black fox and ornamented 
with cascade of Brussels appliqué, on the latter 
are three bows and ends of black velvet. A 
lace bertha crosses the bodice from left to right, 
and the full puffed sleeves are caught up with 
black velvet bows. Pointed waist-band of 
velvet ending in long sash ends, 

Fig. 646—Ivory white satin Duchesse, full- 
trained skirt. Bodice simply draped with 
satin and a deep frill of old Brussels, falling 
from the throat. Sleeves large and puffed to 
the elbow with deep frill of the lace hanging 
therefrom. Veil of mousseline de soie ecged 
with lace. 

Fig. 645--Bridesmaid’s costume of white 
cloth trimmed with mink. The soft bodice of 
chiffon has deep Vandyke collar edged with 
mink. Hat of Parma violet velvet trimmed 


with laceand fur and Parma violets, 

Fig. 647—Wedfing reception gown. Skirt 
of green velvet. Full over sleeves of green 
velvet and a close-fitting bodice of velvet, 
covered with pendant jet fringes. The under 
sleeves are of white satin gathered into a cuff. 
Full skirt. Bow and streamers finished with 
jet pendants hangs from bodice in front. 

Fig. Skirt of gray-blue silk brocaded 
with all-over scroll design in darker shade of 
blue, and arranged in three large plaits piped 
at the top with black velvet. Bodice of chiffon 
in blue, the gauged yoke being ornamented 
with jet embroidery, which also forms the waist- 
band. The sleeves terminate just below the 
elbow and are made of two puffs of the brocade 
caught in with bands and bows of black ribbon 
velvet. The tiny cuffs are of chiffon and jet 
embroidery. 


Fig. 642—Novel arrangement for bodice 
decoration. Jetted lace is plaited to form vest 
and it is used also for undersleeves. The 
full oversleeves are of the silk of which the 
gown is made, These are turned up to show 
the undersleeve. Revers finished on the edge 
with velvet and a line of jet. 

Fig. 641—Bodice of pink chifton dotted with 
silk spots, Enormous collar edged with a frill. 
Full sleeves. 

Fig. 654--Simple model for decoration ot 
bodice for wedding costume, composed of 
chiffon and lace. Gown, white satin, 

Fig. 648—To be carried out in two shades 
of one color or two contrasting colors. Panels 
of the lighter tone or color are laid on front and 
sides, and these are overlaid with rich jet em- 
broidery,' irregular lengths. Corslet and vest 
of it also, The latter laid against plaited 


chiffon, Sleeves of the darker color slashed 
so as to show lining of the lighter color. 
Fig. 643—— An example of “heads and 


tails’ in trimming. The fur is sable. The 
** heads’ appear at left on skirt (three), on 
shoulders {oro) and at left of belt (two). 
A velvet collarette opens over a yoke of lace. 
The cuffs and the 1830 bonnet are also of 
velvet. 

Fig. 639—Cape of sable lined with beautiful 
brocade and so arranged that the mantle is re- 
versible, the fur side for day wear and brocade 
for dress occasions. 

Fig. 644—Dinner gown. Skirt of striped 
faille in shades of pale yellow and dark chest- 
nut brown, arranged with paniers, the remain- 
der of the gown being in ficelle embroidered 
silk tulle, combined with dark chestnut brown 
velvet. The gloves are white. 
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Reed «Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, 
{ 13 Maiden Lane. 


New York 


THE * TRAJAN”’ PATTERN. 


E call attention of all lovers. of 

elegant and artistic TABLE 

SILVER to our TRAJAN 
PaTTERN illustrated here, and 
which we furnish in all 
the regular and special 
pieces for every 
variety of 
serving. 








Enamel 


NEW YORK 





artistic and-novel designs. GIFTs FOR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 


Our Goods Sold by all 


CHICAGO: . . 34 W 
PHILADELPHIA : 9: 


Leading Jewelers. Grade Mark 
uae ORD 
925 Chestnut Sierling. 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. 








SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and com- 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and orvamental, wrought in 


Decorations a specialty. 
















{Ladies 


desiring to have 
the magnificent 
set of their gar- 
ments remarked 
upon, will take 
one of the latest 
hints from Paris 3} 
and use as an 3 
interlining in 4 

| 





Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


At all leading dry goods stores. Better and 
cheaper than crinoline or haircloth, 


30000000 00000000000008 


Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious head- 
ache, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
headache, bad taste in the 
mouth, coated tongue, loss 
of appetite, sallow skin,when 
caused by constipation ; and 
constipation is the most fre- 
quent cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drug stores, or write B F. 
Allen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 








A PERFECT CORSET 


The 
Pansy Cor- 
set Com- 
pany, for 
over 29 
years at 
ne } ¢ 
Broadway, 
' have re- 
moved to 
more com- 
modius 


THEPaANsy Corset COMPANY 


903 Broadway, cor. 20th St., 
New York. 


| For over 29 years at 1194 Broadway, N. Y. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- | 


nificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 


The Great Four-track Trunk Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30, 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 










quarters at - 


Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
Get ‘the 


Chimneys ”"— 


neys for lamps. 


‘« Index. ‘to 


free. 

Write Geo. A. Macbeth 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., maker 
and “ pear] 


CHEESE 


The rarest deli- 
cacy in Cheese on 
the market—the re- 
sult of many years 
im experiments by an 
expert, 


MAKES THE 
LIPS SMACK. 


Ornamental on the 
table ; no waste and 
never spoils. 

Distinctly high 
grade. Best dealers 
only keep it. Price 
35 cents per jar. 


DIEFENDORP-.COOK CoO., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


“Fron HOLIDAY GIFTS— 
AT THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
( Copyright.) 


of ‘ pearl glass” 
top 








There are such unusual things as 


SQ-THE ENGLISH 
CHAIRS: 
(in Liberty Velvets and London Corduroys.) 
&eTHE COMFORTABLE CUSHIONED 
WICKER CHAIRS: 
(in Liberty Velvets and Chintzes.) 
2B THE DOWN DIVAN PILLOWS: 
(in Liberty Fabrics and Eastern Stuffs, ) 
4@THE OLD COLONIAL CHAIRS AND 
TABLES: 
(in Forest Green Oak and Mahogany.) 
A@-THE DELFT BLUE PLACQUES, AND 
LAMPS, AND CANDLE STICKS, AND 
DUTCH STYLE CHAIRS AND TABLES. 
Personal Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


JOSEPH P, McHUGH & CO., ) 42d St. W, 
NEW YORK, at sth Ave. 


HIGHBACKED EASY 


Upholstery workrooms on the premises, at the ser- 
vice of patrons purchasing stuffs for furniture or 
curtains. 


Fiuecinse SEER. “7, 
FINE CHINA RICH COT GLASS 


50-52 West S2et Stewie. 





Js an expression we hear 
times during ~A. B a 


prices one quatter less ( % 


ssc ee ay wand a 
l 
while a ae win hy pom 


ae ? Let us send you our 
Gor name pl please. 
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Rainp 


“S.H.&M.” | 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for ** S. H. & M.” First Quality on the 
of every bolt you buy. 
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“S.H. am. ”? Dress Stays are the Best | 













NO MORE DISCOMFORT FROM 


Broken-Corsets 5 


If you wear 
the improved 


Pear 
Corset 


shields , 


tt Ca 
Prevent Corsets patie atthe Wa 


and make broken ones comfortable. 
Sold Everywhere, ask your corset deaier; 








not obtainable send his name, your corset 


measure and 25 cents, for sample pair, 
Evcene Peart, 23 Union Square, New Yor 
Agents Wanted. Circulars free. 





WALTER’ BAKER & Co.'s Cocoa and 
Chocolate preparations are absolutely pure, Unlike 
those made by the Dutch process, they contain no 
alkalies or other chemicals or dyes. 





EUROPEAN STEAMERS. 


Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 


ORIENT. 
BY TEE PINE CSE 
LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, Feb. 6th, 1895, to the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 
etc, Duration of round trip, two months. Price of 
passage, Round Trip $500, {i600, $700, and upward, 
according to accommodations, For further particulars 


apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen Agent, 3 Bowling Green, 
N.Y. City. M, W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolph 


St., Agent for Chicago, Ili. 
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Fig. 628—Black velvet costume. The front 
breadth, sleeves and bodice being of pierced 
velvet in star design showing blue satin under- 
neath, corselet of blue satin, sable boa with 
tails. Bunches of cornflowers on boa, 

Fig. 625—Evening costume of yellow satin, 
with surplice bodice. The decoration on skirt 
and the arrangement of lace oversleeves are 
rather odd. 

Fig. 623—Green brocaded in green and gold. 
Corsage of dark green velvet, caught up with 
gold ornament. Below are strings of gold 
beads. Sleeves green gauze dotted with gold, 
belt of green velvet, 

Fig. 630—Tea gown of geranium pink ac- 


cordion-plaited crépe de chine, opening in 
front with cascades and draperies of old Brus- 
sels point lace over a skirt of cream-colored 


chiffon, also accordion-plaited. The cascades 
of lace are arranged to form a kind of cravat at 
the throat, while at the waist there is a very 
wide band formed of many folds of geranium- 
pink ribbon tied in little bows at the side. 
Long scarfs of Brussels! ace pass like bretelles 
over the shoulders, and fall gracefully to the 
hem of the skirt both back and front. 

Fig. 626—Princess home gown of white silk 
striped with white satin. Green velvet sleeves, 
collarette of white lace. If desired a narrow 
piece of lace can be placed down the front. 
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Fig. 624—-Costume for young girl. Stripes 
of rich white silk passementerie are laid on 
front and side breadths, also on bodice and 
about the square-cut neck. Sleeves of blue 
velvet, 

Fig. 657—Suggestion for hat trimming. Rim 
of felt, crown of heavy white lace. Feathers 
curling under rim and standing upright 
on it, 

Fig. 622—W hite satin brocaded in bow-knots 
in pink. Panels of plaited white lace, bodice 
covered with white lace, which is fastened in 
front by jeweled bow knot. Sleeves pink 
satin puff overlaid with lace and with lace frill. 

Fig. 627.--Y oke and sleeves of “* tiger skin”’ 


velvet. Blouse of black. Sable outlines the 
yoke. 

Fig. 620—Simple trimmings. Quillings of 
lace or thin silk separated by gold ornament. 

Fig. 653—Ecru cloth. Trimming rich Per- 
sian embroidery at bottom of skirt. Sleeves and 
girdle also of the embroidery. Muff and col- 
larette of sable. A narrow band of sable fin- 
ishes extreme edge of skirt. 

Fig. 629—Novelty cloths. The lighter with 
the pronounced design shows in panel set into 
right side, Sleeves and yoke of it also. 
Fur—black fox, outlines yoke, bottom of 
skirt and panel. The fur also appears at top 
and bottom of cuffs. Hat of black velvet, 





eing a collection of _portcaits 
of ladies of Gew York, 
EBaltimore, Lhiladelphia, Poich - 
mond, and other SAmerican 


cities, originally published in 


Vogue and now gathered 


into one volume, 


¢ 


New York 
The Fashio: Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 
madcccxciv 


This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 
paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 

220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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i Hi imming i : i i dark shade. 
«swered with black silk gaipure. Bodice made pink and black. Fur trimming is silver fox, Fig. 650—Cape of velvet in any } . 
eA “irely of the ten ee Bertha of Dron oak of biack velvet and banc o/ black velvet at Trimming, loops of satin ribbon and strips of 

se ¥tN ; Full velvet bows lined with pink jet. Fur either brown or black, whicheve- 








$ lace svadded with jet. top ef fur. a es - ad original Y 
; . . Fig, 619—Modei for sleeve drapery. satin. : csr -_ harmonizes with color selected for the viet, 

Fig. 659—Coat and skirt of very rougs a vs, 618—Model for house gown. Any Fig. 656—Embroidered dccoration for bodice _ velvet. . ,» Ca 
cloth. Skirt very full. The vest of . N} soft * averial is used for bodice and for frout opening over vest of piaited materigl. Fur in i ie adel Ne payee ee has been give 
mauve moiré covered with cascade of ‘\ preadth. Rich ribbon forms bretelles finished rown of tan or black at foot of skirt, and Fig. 658—A rich prome : x ead od ‘itation, wh 
“ lace. Hat of black velvet. Vat waisr-zine with rosettes. From thess ihe aztew bands inside of the embroidery. : ment composed of Persian lamb, mee ’ <a 
i : Fig. 616—Ni ht robe of fine lawn, W)\ “Sa ons fail to foot of skirt. Fig. 651—Tca gown of chestnat brown silx vest and facings of chinchilla. i Onlya en- I gue 

: collarette of either embroidery or nsertions ©. "\isi¢ Skirt and cape of dark green vel- with pale blue silk froat. The yoke daintiiy der woman would look well in this garment. and the 
lace. . ; A yith e<ierette andtab of black fox. The gathered The turnover collar is dged with This cut of garment —_ be used in tide gatheri 
Fig. 617—Tan school coat, showing plaid eis of silk, cream lace. Sieeves arranged in full puffs making up Listerne, the new English storm- BPH ky 

; blouse when yr In ont —S ~~~ oy $55— Evening wrap of fancy veivet in along the outer arm with fall of lace fromelbow. _ proof piush. a oa. 
? are, of course, drawn togetber, EN ] ‘te 
et << muffler ’’ or collar is worn with it. : vet. is rag 

; Fig. 652—Soft brown vicuna. The plain bod: “Qh - ’ > 
skirt trimmed with stripe of tan mirror velvet Fix SS the occasion 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


yoGUE is issued Weekly on Thursdays. 

ead office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
rable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

tondon: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

aris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 


stiiption tor the United States, Canada and 
ico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
, For foreign countries in the postal union, 
dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
tor postal or express money order, Other re- 
maces at sender's risk, Single copies ten cents. 
Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
decir return if found unavailable. 

apper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
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hange of Addres8.—The address of subscribers 
be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
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‘be given. ‘Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
implaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
if Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
sews-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
wnfer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 





d SOCIETY 
Here weré several large Christmas 
tree parties given this year,which were 
yot strictly confined to members 
tht immediate families in which they were 
Among those in town were by Mr. and 
. Henry Cannon, Miss Appleton, Mrs. 
mbly, Mrs. Webb and Mr. and Mrs. 
dore Havemeyer ; and out of town there 
~many jolly house parties. At Lenox, 
fand Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes had a 
pber of people stopping with them, as did 
Mrv-and Mrs. Oliver Livingston Jones, at 
{ Spring Harbor, and on New Year’s 
there were many other country house 
es, including those of Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
yid Rogers, at Hyde Park, and Mr. and 
Robert Clarkson, at Tivoli, on the 
om. On Christmas night the dances giv- 
Mr. David Banks, Gen. and Mrs. Louis 
serald, and Mr, and Mrs. de Neufville, 
rmost enjoyable. On Christmas night, 
a handsome dinner was given by Mr. 
Mrs: Theodore P. Balli, in honor of 
Balli’s sister, Miss de Lussan; and on 
wtmas Day avery handsome luncheon 
given by Mrs, David Thomson, among 
se guests were Mrs. H. L. Burnet, Mrs. 
\lbert Stevens, Mrs. Carlos di Herédia, 
quis de Talleyrand Perigord, Mrs. New- 
», Mr. Creighton Webb, Mr. C. Wynd- 
‘Quin, Count Castellane and Colonel 
hes Page Bryan. 
n Thursday, Dec. 27th, Mrs. Philip J. 
is Gave a large reception to bring out her 
ghter, Miss Edith Sands. Receiving were 
s May Neeser, Miss Mary Pell, Miss 
ix Henderson, Miss May Lefferts, Miss 
line Lee, Miss Katherine Westcott, 
Ethel Stokes, Miss Elizabeth Duer, 
Helen Edwards, Miss Elizabeth Scre- 
Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Alice Mc- 
, Miss Katherine Van Rensselaer, Miss 
clia Crooke, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss 
Delafield and Miss Mabel Jones. 
Wednesday, 26 Dec., Mrs. Gilliat 
eder gave a reception to introduce her 
hter, Miss Selina Schroeder. Receiving 
Miss Edith Sands, Miss Elizabeth Duer, 
Henrietta Schroeder, Miss Julia Law- 
t, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Edith 
"8, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Grace Henop, 
Mary Vibbard, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss 
i Peabody. 
h Thursday evening, Dec. 27th, Mrs. 
n Stevens gave one of the most beauti- 
nd original Yule-tide parties at her hand- 
place, Castle Point, Hoboken, N. J., 
tas been given for many years. The form 
vitation, which has already been pub- 
in Vogue, was written in Old Eng- 
and the idea of an old-fashioned 
tide gathering was most completely car- 
utin every particular. The first part of 
vening was devoted to a most exeellent 
ainment, whicix was arranged especially 


the occasion by Miss McCobb, who 








so cleverly takes the part of Mrs. Jarley. 
lt consisted of a representation of the 
fairy legend of a Sleeping Beauty in wax 
figures, Miss Lucy Kearney taking the part 
ot the Mother, Miss Dorothy Roosevelt that 
of the Princess, Mr. Bertram Drake the 
Prince, Miss Selina Schroeder the Wicked 
Fairy, and the good fairies by little children 
from five to seven years old, who were 
charming in their fairy garbs. Second on 
the programme came the Historical Chamber 
of wax figures, consisting of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, personated by Miss Matilda Jane- 
way and Mr. Frank Ward, King Charles by 
Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, Jr., Madame Roland 
by Miss Alice Gillet, Mary Queen of Scots 
by Miss Mabel Drake, Princess Louise by 
Miss Helen Clarkson, and the Marquis of 
Lorne by Mr. Stockton Colt. 

Next was the miscellaneous chamber, in 
which were seen Mrs. Murray and Lord 
Howe, the latter represented by Mr. Francis 
Stevens ; Nydia, the blind girl, by Miss Helen 
Edwards ; the Cowboy by Mr. Lewis, the 
North American Indian by Mr. Lloyd 
Collis, the Modern Hero (foot-ball player in 
Princeton colors) by Mr. Edwin Lewis, the 
Puritan Maiden by Miss Shippen, Charlotte 
Corday by Miss Anna Constable and the 
Light Brigade by Mr. Oliver Campbell. 

The mythological chamber was represented 
by Miss Eleanor Goodridge as Venus, Miss 
Bertha Gillet as Minerva, Miss Edith Speyers 
as Juno, Mrs. Edwin Stevens as Cornelia 
with her two little boys as the Gracchi; Mrs. 
John Stevens as the Frivolous Friend. Mr. 
Howland Pell as Achilles and Mr. James 
Bartholomew as Paris. The pages who 
waited upon Mrs. Jarley and helped carry in 
her figures, were Mr. S. Bayard Speyers and 
Mt. Thornton Warren. After the wax- 
works were over, the King of Misrule, per- 
sonated by Mr. Boudinot Colt, with Mr. 
Alexander as Court Crier, appeared upon the 
stage and invited all present to join him in 
opeging the ball. With cries of ‘* make way 
for the king,’’ they passed from the stage, 
through the different drawing-rooms, with all 
those who had taken part in the performance 
following two-by-two, and, joined by the 
guests who were in costume, they passed 
on to a throne which had been erected on 
at the farthest end of one of the many rooms 
surrounding the gallery. With his courtiers 
surrounding him, and with all the assemblage 
gathered about, the Princesses of the court 
were chosen and orders were given for the 
yule log to be lit. Then the crier called 
**on to the dance,’ and with merry music 
all joined in, and with waltz and deux-temps, 
ending with Sir Roger de Coverly, the ball 
was kept up until alate hour. Among some 
of the best costumes worn by the guests was 
that of Mr. Irving Cox as a bear, with Mr. 
Edwin Stevins as his keeper; Miss Louise 
Morgan as Elsa, Miss Anna Morgan as Mar- 
guerite de Valois, Miss Margaret Clarkson as 
the Duchess of Devonshire, Miss Elizabeth 
King as a Dutch peasant, Mr. Joseph La- 
rocque as a Crusader, Miss Olive Van Rens- 
selaer as Night, Mr. Langdon Schroeder as a 
Puritan, Mr Howard Constable as a courtier, 
time Louis x1v.; Miss Eleanor Fitzgerald, 
court dress, Mr. Alfred Boyd as a bear, Mr. 
Lawrence Lee as a professor, Miss Rhett as 
Queen Louise of Prussia, Miss Serena Town- 
send in court dress and Mr. S. Breck Park- 
man Trowbridge as a Japanese. 


The second mecting of the Friday evening dancing 
class took place at Sherry’s on Fri.,28 Dec. Receiv- 
ing were Mrs. John King, Mrs. Philip Sands, Mrs. 
William Hoppin and Mrs. Alfred Edwards, Present 
were Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss 
Edith Sands, Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss Elvine Neeser, 
Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Mary Kearney, Miss Mabel 
Jones, Miss Mabel Drake, Miss Helen Kingsland, 
Miss Helen Edwards, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Selina 
Schroeder, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Cornelia 
Crooke, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Miss Edith Speyers, 
Mr. Rupert King, Mr. James Lee, Mr. Wainwright 
Parish, Mr. Edwin Lewis, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, Mr. 
Wilmerding Biddle, Mr. Walter Bliss, Mr. George 
Morrison, Mr. James Van Rensselaer, Mr. Lawrence 
Lee, Mr. Moncure Robinson, Mr. Ernest Adee, Mr. 
Banyer Clarkson, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. N. 
Thayer Robb and Mr. Guy Carryl, 

The patronesses of this class, known as the Friday 
evening dance, are Mrs. Edward Biddle, Mrs.B. James 
Cross, Mrs, Francis Delafield, Mrs. Valentine Hall, 
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Mrs. John H., Iselin, Mrs, John Watts Kearney, Mrs. 
George L. Kingsland, Mrs, B. Franklyn Lee, Mrs. 
John G. Neeser, Mrs. Charles W. Ogden, Mrs. 
George B. Post, Mrs. J. Hampden Kobb, Mrs. 
Philip Sands, Mrs. John H. Screven, Mrs. Wm. 
Watts Sherman, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. 
Wm. E, Strong, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, Mrs. 
Altred Edwards and Mrs, John Alsop King. Cotillon 
lea by Mr. Stockton Colt, dancing with Miss King. 

The third meeting of Mrs, Braem’s dancing ciass 
took place at Sherry’s on Thur., 27 Dec. Mr. bdward 
Crowninshield led the cotillion. On the same evening 
Mrs, rrederic Goodridge gave a small dance at her 
residence, 250 Fifth Avenue, for her son, Mr. F. 
Grosvenor Goodridge, who is at home tor his hoiidays 
from Harvard, 

The third meeting of Mrs. Church’s dancing class 
for the younger set was held at Sherrey’s on Sat , 29 
Dec. Mrs. Church and Mrs, Charles Henderson re- 
ceived and Mr, John T. Wainwright led the cotillon. 

A large receptisn was given on Sat., 29 Dec,, by 
Mrs, Eaward Moeran, to introduce her daughter, Miss 
Suzanne Moeran. 

Mrs. Paul F. Munde gave a reception on Fri., 28 
Dec. for her daughter, Mis; Bertha Munde. 

A handsome ainner was given on Thur., 27 Dec., 
by Mr. and Mrs, John hone, of eighteen guests, 
Present were Miss Low,, Miss Mary Belknap, Miss 
Midi Haight, Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald, Miss Con- 
stance Fielder, Miss Louisa Meert, Miss Marie Davis, 
Mrs. George Nicholas, Mr. Joseph T. Low, Mr. 
Frank Otis, Mr, William Blackwell, and Mr. T. H. 
Lee. 

Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler gave a dance for her 
daughter, Miss Susan Butler, on Mon., 31 Dec., at 
her residence, 34 Eas: 37th street. 

Mrs, Frederick Kuhne gave a handsome luncheon 
on Sat., 29 Dec,, and among her guests were Mrs. 
Louis C, Tiffany, Mrs. Hamilton Kerr, Mrs. Daniel 
Butterfield, Mrs. William Bloodgood, Mrs. Thomas 
L. James, Mrs. Hagard and Mrs, Lawrence Miller. 

On Wed. eve., 26 Dec., Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo di 
Acosta gave a dinner in honor of their daughter, Miss 
Rita di Acosta, who is to be married on Thu., 3 
Jan., to Mr, Wm, E. Doge Stokes. 

Dinner invitations have been sent out by Mrs. 
Robert Lenox Belknap, on 4 Jan.; Mrs. Albert C. 
Stevens, 3 Jan.; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Welles, for 
Miss Kingsland, 8 Jan.; a dinner at the Colonial 
Club, given to Colonel David S, Brown, on 3 Jan.; 
Col. and Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 10 Jan.; Mr. 
and Mrs, Elbridge T. Gerry, 10 Jan.; Mrs. Townsend 
Burden, 10 Jan.; Mr. and Mrs. Abercrombie Burden, 
12 Jan.; Mrs, Orme Wilson, 17 Jan.; Mrs. Ogden 
Milis, 17 Jan.; Mrs. Joha Sloane, 17 Jan.; Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, 3 Jan.{and Mrs Levi P. Morton 
on the same daie. Miss Walsh has asked the mem- 
bers of the Theatre Club tormeet at her residence, 15 
Jan., and return afterward t» supper. 

The Thursday Evening C)ub wil: meet at the house 
of Mr. and Mrs, Morris K, Jesup, on the evening ot 
17, Jan. 

Cards are out for receptions by Mr. and Mrs, John 
Stewart, on 3 and Io Jan.; Mrs. Samuel Johnson and 
Miss Johnson, 8 and Is Jan.; Mrs, Benjamin Wood- 
hull Strong, the Misses Strong, 8, 15 and 22; Mrs. 
Eugene Robert and Miss Robert, § and 12 Jan.; Mrs. 
Frederick Wood Meeker, Weds. in Jan.; Mrs. John 
D. Wing and Miss Wing, Weds, until Lent. 

Mrs, Asa Alling Ailing will have a reception on 
Sat., 12 Jan., at 101 West Eighty-first Street, trom 4 
to 7 o'clock. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Richards have moved from 
141 West Forty-fifth Street to 34 West Eightieth 
Street, between, West End Avenue and Riverside drive, 

Mrs. Daniel Butterfield gives on Wednesdays in 
January musicale receptions, 

Mrs, Benjamin Brewsier and Miss Brewster, 695 
Fifth Avenue, have a reception, Tue.,8 Jan., from 
4 to 7 o'clock, 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Stockton announce the 
marriage of their daughter, Miss Harriet Maria Stock- 
ton, to Mr, William L, Dayton on 27 Dec., at 
Trenton, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. Dayton have a recep- 
tion on Wed,, 16 Jan., at 163 West State Street, 
Trenton, trom 4 to 7 o'clock, 

Mrs. Dexter Hawkins will give a large dinner in 
honor of her daughter, Miss Estelle Hawkins, on Thu. 
eve.,3 Jan. On Wed, eve.,2 Jan., Mr. and Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry will give a-large reception from 
8 till 12, On Wed. afternoon, 2 Jan , Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt will give a reception to intro- 
duce their daughter, Miss Vanderbilt, from 4 to 7. 

Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Dyer Jr, will give a dinner on 
the eve, of 13 Jan.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Remsen on 
to Jan.; Mr. and Mrs Stuyvesant Fish on 15 Jan., 
and “fr, aml Mrs. Ogden Mills on 19 Jan. 

On 7 Jan. Mrs. John D. Archbold will give a small 
dance at which Mr. Augustus Barnard will lead the 
cotillon. \ 

On New Year's eve. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Allen gave a dance at Pe}ham Manor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lauterbach will give two 
large dances during the month of Jan. for their daugh- 

ters, Miss Florence and Miss Edith Lauterbach. 

Cards are out for a reception to be given on Thur., 
3 Jan., by Mr, William de Forest Manice and Miss 
Manice, assisted by Mrs. Newbold Le Roy Edgar. 

Mrs, Oliver Eaton Cromwell has cards out for a re- 
ception on Sat., § Jan., from 4 until 7, in the ladies’ 
annex of the Metropolitan Club, A series of three 
dances, to be given at the Hotel Brunswick, the first 
to be given on 16 Jan., is a new departure, being prin- 
cipally under the patronage of young married couples. 
Among the prime movers in this new departure are 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mrs. Henry W. Poor, Mrs. 8. 
L. Hanson, Mrs. C. Buel, Mrs. W. Lawrence Hut 
ton and Mrs. J, A. Mitchell. 

Among a number of joliy guests who formed a party 
for New Year's Day out to Princeton Inn were 
Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Shields, Mr. and Mrs. William Bulckley, 
Mr. and Mrs, Robert Abbé, Prof. John Van Dyke, 
Miss Matthews, Miss Laura Godin and Mr. Court- 
landt Palmer, 


Mrs, George Hoffman, Mrs. William W. Hoppin, 


The Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 

will give their annual banquet at Delmonico’s. This 
feast has been especially arranged to honor General 
Miles and Admiral Gheradi, thereby honoring the 
army and navy at the same time, and also celebrating 
the battle of Cowpens and a smaller engagement which 
took place at Kingsbridge, then north of this city. 
These memorable incidents in the war of 1812 took 
place on 17 Jan., but the 18th has been chosen as the 
eve. for teasting and oratory, Some good speeches 
are promised, 

An organization has just been formed under the 
name of the National Golf Association, to draw up a 
schedule of contests and arrange for a national tourna- 
ment. Mr. T. H. Barber, Mr John Reid and Mr. 
C. B. McDonald were appointed a committee to draw 
up a consutution. 

Mr. William E. Dodge, of this city, has presented 
to Princeton College a large and beautiful window 
to be erected in memory of his son, Wiliam Earle 
Dodge. ' The ceremony of unveiling is expected to 
take place this week, The memorial window is to 
be set in the Marquand Chapel, directly opposite one 
lately erected by Mr. Henry Marquand in memory 
of his son, Frederic Marquand. They are companion 
windows and designed and executed in opalescent 
glass, by Mr. Francis Lathrop of this city. 

Among the patrons and patronesses of a reading 
which was given on Thu.,27 Jan., at the Hotel 
Brunswick, on Josephine and Napoleon, by Mrs. 
Isabel Witherspoon, were Bishop Potter, Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel Cox, Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, Di. 
Thomas Richey, Dr, Houghton, Miss Houghton, and 
Rev. Dr. Cameron, 

The first of a series of talks, which will be illus- 
trated, upon the History and Development ot 
Architecture, will take place at the Waldorf on 
Thu.,3 Jan, at 11 A. M., under the patronage of 
many well-known women, They will be held every 
Toursday morning up to 7 Feb. 

The first of the yearly musicales given by Miss 
Callender and Miss de Forest, in their charming 
apartments in the Tiffany, will take place on the eve. 
ot 17 Jan. 

Mrs. Harold Farquhar Hadden has also sent out 
invitations for a musicale on 3 Jan. 

The last of Mr. William Barber's charming piano 
recitals will be held at the residence of Mrs, Galliat 
Schroeder, 130 East Seventeenth Street, on Tue. 8 Jaa. 


WEDDINGS 


On Thu., 27 Dec,, at noon, in the First Church. 
Boston, Miss Pauline Bancroft, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John C, Bancrott and granddaughter of the 
famous historian, was married to Capt. Cari Gustav 
Flack of the Swedish Royal Navy. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev, Mr. Brook, pastor of the 
church, Miss Hester Bancroft, sister of the bride, 
was maid of honor, and Mr. W. D, Bancroft, brott er 
of the bride, was best man, in the absence ot Mr. 
Grip, the Swedish Minister, who was prevented from 
being present by illness. 

On Mon., 24 Dec., at the Charleston Navy Yard, 
Miss Marie Harrington was married to Mr. Waldo 
C. Hibbs. Miss Harrington is the daughter of Cart. 
Harrington, U.S. Marine Corps, and Mr, Hibbs is a 
member of the staff at the Washington Post. The 
Rev, Father James Lupple performed the ceremony. 

On Wed, eve., 26 Dec., Miss Eleanor White, 
daughter of Mr. J. Frank White, was married to Mr 
Russel Story Fowler, son of Dr. George R. Fow 
ler, of Brooklyn. The ceremony took place at the 
residence of the bride's parents, and was pertormed 
by the Rev. Charles L. Thompson. 

On Thu., 27 Dec., at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest at § Pp. M., Miss Alice W. Condit, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, James W. Condit, was married to Mr. 
Edward Everett Hall. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. D. Parker Morgan. The maid ot 
honor was Miss Maud Mabiecy. There were no 
bridesmaids. Dr. William States was best man. 
The ushers were Mr, Frank W. Dodge, Mr. Joseph 
Hall, Mr. Arthur C, Clayton and Mr. Frank M. 
Black. 

On Thu., 27 Dec., in St. Michael’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Trenton, Miss Harriet Maiia 
Stockton, daughter of Gen. Robert F, Stockton, 
President of the United Railroad Companies of N. J., 
was married to Mr. William L. Dayton, ex-United 
States Minister to the Hague- The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. Oscar Bunting at the residence 
of the bride's parents. 

The wedding of Miss Rita d’Alba di Acosta, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ricardo di Acosta, te Mr. 
William E. D, Stokes, will be held on Thur., 3 Jan., 
at the residence of the bride’s pagents. The ceie- 
mony will be performed by Archbishop Corrigan. 

The marriage of Miss Adeline Beales, daughter of 
Mrs, James A. G. Beales, to Mr, Henry Sedgwick, 
will take place at the residence of the bride's mother, 
on 9 Jan. attra. M. The wedding will be a veiy 
quiet one on account of the death of the bride's 
grandfather, Mr. Eugene Kelly. 

The wedding of Miss Emily Erving, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs John Erving, and Mr. H. Woodward 
Cooper, will take place at the residence of the bride's 
parents on Tue. afternoon, 22 Jan. 

The marriage of Miss Helen Watts, daughter ot 
Mr. and Mrs, George B. Watts, to Mr. Henry Green, 
of Trenton, will take place at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Thur., to Jan 

At Newport, R. 1., on 15 Jan., Miss Florence 
Magill, daughter of the Rev. Dr. George Magill, will 
be married to Mr. Henry J. Spence of Montreal, 
Canada. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Scribner Romaine and 
Mr. Richard F, Stone took piace on Sat., 29 Dec., 
at St. Andrew's Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
ceremony was petformed by the Rev. Dr. George 
Vanderwater. The bride was given away by her 
brother, Mr. George W. Romaine. Dr. William 
Acton was best man, and the ushers Were Mr. Wil- 
liam Wilson, Mr. John Myers, Mr. Alfred Gardner, 
Mr. Edward Hopper and Mr. John Reeyes. Theie 
were no bridesmaids nor maids of honor, 
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ENGAGEMENTS 

Miss Susan Innes to Mr. H, Livingston Center. 
Miss innes 1s the youngest daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Innes, and Mr. Center is a nephew of Mr. 
Robert Center. 

The engagement of Miss Katherine di Pollone, 
daughter of the late Count di Pollone, of Turin, 
italy, and granddaughter of the late Augustus L. 
Brown of this city, to Mr. Henry Hollister Pease, has 
just been announced. Mr. Pease is the oldest son of 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter A. Pease and a graduate of 
Harvard, ‘91. 

Miss Edith Draper to Mr. Montgomery Blair of 
Washington, D.C. Miss Draper is the daughter of 
Gen, Wm, F. Draper, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts. Mr. Blair is the youngest son of the 
late Montgomery Blair, who was Postmaster-General 
during President Lincoln's administration. 

Miss Irene Raymond to Mr. Philip A. Southard. 
Miss Raymond is a daughter of Mrs, Thomas A, 
Raymond, 

Miss Abby Seely, daughter of President Seely of 
Smith College, to Dr. Charles L. Scudder of Boston. 

Miss Henrietta Lawrence, daughter of Mrs. George 
Bond Lawrence of Boston, to Mi. Philip S, Wilson. 

Miss Alice Bernice Mabiey te Mr. Raymond 
Howard. Miss Mabley isthe daughter of Mrs. Charles 
Mabley. 


CHARITABLE ENTERTAINMENTS 


There will be a Charity Riding Tournament given 
at Durland’s Riding Academy on 16 Jan., in aid of 
St. Mark’s Hospital. There have been a great many 
seats sold already and the attendance promises to be 
very large. Among some of those who have already 
secured seats are Gen, Horace Porter. Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Gen Howard Carroll, Dr McBurney, 
Mr. Oscar S, Strauss, Mr. Walter Stanton, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gould and Mrs, Theodore Myers. 

An entertainment entitled Picture Songs, will 
be given atthe Berkeley Lyceum on Sat., 12 Jan., 
for the benefit of a home for working girls. The af- 
fair is in charge of Mrs. Thomas C, Oakley. Among 
some of those who will take part are Mr. Harry 
Monk, the tenor, Miss Ethel Shaw, Mr. Augustus 
Forster, Miss Marguerite Hicks, Miss Belle Rogers, 
Miss Knowles and Mrs. Thomas C. Oakley. 

A concert for the benefit of the Working Woman’s 
Society will be given at Chickering Hall on Thu. 
eve,, 10 jan , by the Columbia College Glee, Banjo 
and Mandolin Clubs 

Mrs. H. W. Williams has undertaken to raise 
funds for a Free Circulating Library ior the Blind, a 
project which was agitated in a letter to the Tribune 
by Mr. R. R, Terry, and for which some subscrip- 
trons were made by readers of the appeal. 

On Christmas Day the New York Bible and Fruit 
Mission gave its customary dinner to the poor, and 
the Cremorne Mission also had a fine spread on the 
same day. At the Bethany Lodging House about 
thirty homeless women sat down to a comfortable din- 
ner of turkey, cranberry sauce and potatoes, with des- 
sert. Atthe East Side Lodging,No. 287 East Broadway, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan provided a bountiful dinner 
of roast turkey, cranberry sauce, vegetables, cake 
and ice cream, and io those who had been reguiar in 
their attendance at evening school Mr. Morgan 
presented shoes, jackets and other useful articles, 
At the New York Juvenile Asylum more than a thou- 
sand boys and girls were made happy around Christ- 
mas trees, and each one was supplied with a good din- 
ner of chicken, potatoes, mince pie and coffee. The 
320 little waifs at the Colored Orphan Asylum were 
made happy by a substantial dinner and Punch and 
Judy show afterward. More than three hundred 
children were also fed and cheered at the St, Barnabas 
Home in Mulberry Street. 

Manager H. R. Jacobs of Jacobs’ Third Avenue 
Theatre, with the assistance of Mr, Weber and Mr. 
Ejelds, delighted the hearts of about one thousand 
newsboys by giving them presents of warm clothing. 
The fund for the clothing was raised at a benefit per- 
formance given on Christmas Eve. 

A large dinner to sixty-five seafaring men was 
served on Christmas Day at the Seamen's Christian 
Association Rooms, 665 Washington St. 

Mr. John D. Crimmins provided a sumptuous re- 
past for the Home forthe Aged, under the charge of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. There were about 
u.ree hundred inmates present, and it was estimated 
thar the combined ages of the men and women in the 
Home: is more than 20,000 years. Mr, Crimmips 
with hi children and family were present and 
assisted in aiting on the guests. 

For the ci‘ldren who were convalescunt at St. 
Luke’s Hospital a tree laden with presents was pro- 
vided, and the cots of ail the little sufferers were 
visited by friends, avd each child had some treat 
provided. At the New York, Bellevue, Roosevelt, 
Presbyterian, St. Vincent's and Germania Hoespiials 
the patients were not forgotten, and tuikey and 
good cheer were given to all who were weli enough 
to partake. 

The Tello d’Apery Barefoot M:esion had a fine 
celebration on Christmas Day, and disirbbuted among 
its beneficiaries 2,000 shoes, 15,000 % =ckings, 200 
dresses for women, 400 dresses tor chi'ren, 112 
cloaks for women, 242 cloaks for children, 32 men’s 
suits, 176 boys’ suits and 1,000 hats for men and 
boys. 

The Society of St, Johnland held its annual meeting 
on 27 Dec.,in the office of Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, at the Grand Central Depot. The Rev, Henry 
Mottet, President, presided. The home of the So- 
ciety at King’s Park, Long Island, at which aged 
men in destitute circumstances and friendless children 
are provided, is, according to the report read by Secre- 
tary Banks, in excellent condition. The following 
officers were elected: Rev, Dr. Henry Mottet, Pres. ; 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Vice-Pres. ; Mr. F. Bangs, 
Sec. ; Mr. Francis Bacon, Treas, Trustees: Bishop 
Potter, Mr. W. A. Smith, Mr. Anson Hard, Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Rev. Arthur Brooks, Mr. John 
A. McKim, Mr, George Blagden, Mr. John Hewson, 
Mr. F. S, Bangs, Mr. W. W. Sherman, Mr, James 





McLean, Mr. Theodore Thomas, Mr. Joseph Park, 
Mr. Bache Whiteiock. 

The “* Strollers,"’ who opened their winter run at 
the Berkeley Lyceum on Mon. eve., 31 Dec., which 
will last during the week, vith matineés on Thursday 
and Saturday, announce that the distribution of the 
proceeds of the club’s three runs last year was 
as follows: Poor of N. Y¥., $1,200, St. John’s 
Guild, $1,073.57; Way-stde Day Nursery, $479.11; 
University Hospital, Philadelphia, $684.75; Post- 
Graduate Training School, $262.07; Convalescents’ 
Home, $182.75 ; Babies’ Hospital, $107.04; Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, $43.25; Fresh-air Fund, $6.25 ; 
various other charities, $823.62; total, $4,862.61. 

CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


A depot for the reception of contributions of cloth- 
ing, for the sufferers in the drought-stricken districts 
of Kansas and Nebraska, has been opened by the 
Christian Herald at 740 Broadway. Packages may be 
scat there, scnde¢s paying expressage. The Ameri- 
can Express Company has offered to carry all such 
contributions to Kansas and Nebraska free of charge. 

The Seton Hospital for Consumptives, at Spuyten 
Duyvil, was opened for the reception of patients on 
Tue., t jan. Sister Marie Dolores, who was known 
im the world as Miss Euphemia Van Rensselaer, has 
charge of the institution. She is a sister of Father 
Henry Yan Rezsselaer, a Jesuit Priest, and has been 
for some years in Nassau, the Bahama Islands, where 
she founded four schools for negro children, 


NEW YORK’S FIRST OFFICIAL NEW 
YEAR’S 

N New York City on 1 January, 1790, 

I President Washington held his first 

levee. The Presidential residence was 
in the Franklin House at the head of Cherry 
Street. None were admitted to this levee 
but those who had a right by official station 
to be there, or were entitled to the privilege 
by established character and merit, and full 
dress was required of all. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Wash- 
ington remarked: ‘¢ Of all the incidents of 
ihe day none so pleased the General as the 
friendly call of the principal gentlemen of 
the city, who waited upon him with their 
greetings at noon.’’ To the inquiry of 
the President, whether it was casual or cus- 
tomary, he was informed that it was: an 
annual custom of Dutch origin. After a 
pause he made this remarkable observation : 
‘* The highly favored situation of New York 
will, in the process of years, attract numerous 
emigrants, who will gradually change its 
ancient customs and manners ; but let what- 
ever changes take place, never forget the 
cordial, cheerful observance of New Year’s 
Day.”’ 

In the illustration is shown a French Gen- 
eral of Hussars presenting a compatriot to 
Washington, who, in velvet and lace, bends 
in a stately manner to the courtesy of the 
little lady. In those days late hours were 
not necessary to fashion. Washington’s 
levees always closed at nine; this rule Lady 
Washington established at their first social 
function in a peculiar way. Amid the social 
chit-chat of the company, the hall clock 
struck nine. Mrs. Washington thereupon 
looking around the circle with a complacent 
smile, observed : ** The General always re- 
tires at nine, and I usually precede him.”’ 
At this the company made their salutations 
and retired. The young lady on the stairs 
and her escort, who is chiefly anxious about 
his ‘* lanthorn’s ’’ expiring candle, are sus- 
pected of having ‘¢ it fixed ’’ so that a portion 
of their journey will be made by moonlight. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 
PAPER NO. 4. 

{Continued from Vogue, 20 December, 1894.) 

Urely the most successful medicine in 
S the world is cold water, differing as it 

does im one sovereign respect from 

drugs—it is equally etficacious in exterior or 
interior use and even adulteration does not 
wholly destroy its efficacy. 

Jim Modelle bathed his eyes in cold or 
tepid water three times a day, not because 
his eves were weak, but to keep them strong 
and—if the truth must be told—radiant. 
Now eyes are beautiful, almost independ- 
ently of their size, if the color of the iris is 
bright, the pu,il large and the rest of the 
optic a dense blue white. Unless diseased 
this unvarying custoa of water sluicing will 
insure optic preservatics and strength, re- 
tarding for years the necessty of using glasses. 
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forget it, that nothing is or will ov W& 4 
in these papers that is likely to be dx o NX 
of by any physician (who isn’t a cr 
that has not borne the brunt of repeatev 
long-continued experiment. Surely there 
no organ of that agglomeration of marvel. 
which constitutes the human body more won- 
derful in itself than **‘ the window of the 
soul.”’ Its conservation should be almost 
sacred, and when it is remembered that a 
plan so simple as constant water douching is 
all that is requisite to ensure its perennial use 
and beauty without artificial aid to an ad- 
vanced age, the marvel is that the simple 
process suggested is not in vogue with thirty 
people out of every thousand. 

Jim Modelle christens me ‘* Doc’’ in 
playful allusion to what he calls my rooted 
contempt and horror of al] medicos and med- 
icines. Jim exaggerates. Naturally I have 
unbounded contempt for that quinine pill- 
whanger, who prescribes his one prescription 
for headache or sore throat for every patient 
who comes along without taking into consid- 
eration personal habit or, most of all, hered- 
ity. It’s a patent fact that innumerable ail- 
ments can be cured with attention to simple 
sanitary laws, and it’s hard to have patience 
with the use of drugs to force and outrage 
nature when all she requires is respectful 
treatment, attention or rest. 

How often, may I enquire, when a man’s 
stomach is out of order, does his medical man 
prescribe rest ?—i. e., semi-starvation for 
twenty, or fifty, or sixty hours? The com- 
plex digestive apparatus has been overworked, 
the owner has overeaten; the stomach re- 
quires rest. Slow down the machinery and 
let the hot-box cool. In other words, eat as 
little as will sustain nature and rest the intes- 
tines and secretive glands instead of torturing 
the unfortunate membranes with screw-jack 
cathartics every time. 

Let me “ blow,’’ as you would say, for a 
few lines about my last cure. My patient, a 
man of forty-two years—I am not in prac- 
tice, but when the boys get run down and 
their doctors can’t fix them they come to me 
and receive a little language first, because of 
their idiocy—this they are ready for and 
swallow ; it’s my metaphorical drug, and 
generally the only one administered—then I 
*¢ have at them ’’—was run down with ner- 
vous prostration from years of overwork. 
His condition may be easily imagined when 
his doctor told him to his face that he had 
patients over eighty years of age who had 
more vitality than my poor friend, who said 
he thought he would have to quit work and 
die, for his medicine did him no good; he 
couldn’t eat ; he wouldn’t drink ; he couldn’t 
sleep. His final words to me were : 

* Look here, you old crank, I fancy the 
only thing I’m fit for is for you to practice 
some of your schemes on. Here, I'll lend 
you my old carcase; it isn’t the least bit of 
use to me, apparently.” 

His language was not choice, but sick men 
have no philological pride. I sized my man 
up. He was mercifully possessed of a brain 
and had a hobby. I practised on him for 
nine months. When I began he never slept 
that he knew of; weighed a hundred and 
thirty pounds ; was nearly bald and was as 
jumpy as a man with delirium tremens ; 
couldn’t walk a mile, or eat anything. In 
nine months he weighed a hundred and sixty. 
His head was all covered with hair—thin, 
but still hair. He ate three good meals daily, 
and walks from about two o’clock till five 
and six every day. Later in these papers the 
process of this ‘‘ practice’’ shall be com- 
pletely divulged. 

No; I honor a medical scientist, but scorn 
the average doctor and his ways considerably. 

It must be confessed that there is a little 
wobbling from the direct subject in this paper 
that my editor and the reader must forgive ; 
after all the text is only interrupted for an il- 
lustration. 











Agricola Van Duzenbury. 
London, Dec., 1894. 
( To be continued.) 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 
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ZOX SAYS 






He concord that should exist betwe 
labor and capital has long been a d 


cord. In the theatrical profession t 
commercial more than absorbs the artistic— 
almost preys upon it, and the vanity of the 
tor is, it would seem, the important element 
the prosperity of the ignorant, grasping m 
ager. ‘This individual has generally a lit 
money, with which he obtains as much gl 
ing printing as possible. Judicious flattd 
and a small individual loan secures a cof 
pany of very fair actors and actresses; th 
can be obtained without the loan, but are 
twenty-five per cent. lower caliber—mon 
always “ talks.”” 

Taking the trocp as far as possible fre 
New Yérk, the centre of action and cons 
ered home of the entire dramatic professi 
the very first week’s salary is often 
forthcoming, even if the business is pro 
able. The actor is easily fooled on figu 
and a few well-balanced lies, so that a 
profit of two hundred dollars can easily 
made to seem a loss of two hundred and fifi 
Thereafter the actor gets his hotel and lau 
dry bills paid and a drink, occasionally, wh 
the poor chap makes his bi-monthly sp 
modic kick as a smotherdown, This proc 
continues throughout the season, at the e 
of which this manager has stolen out of t 
energy and labor of the troop from three 
five thousand dollars. 

This is going on all over the States, an 
am prompted to these remarks by a Iet 
from a sound, experienced artist, a well-e: 


cated and traveled gentleman, who wri 
‘ 


me from El Paso, as follows: **.. . 


engagement’” (he is with a standard 

traction) ** has yielded no profit yet. 

reckon to have lost $220. Thus: my fh 
manager got us out to Denver then ceased 
pay salaries. At Des Moines we fell in wi 
my present manager, . He bought 

the others, who turned us over to him uy 
condition that the company gave them a f 
quittance. We had no alternative,so ¢g 
in; it cost me $80. We have alsp laid 
twenty-eight days out of the faurg#onths 





further loss of $140, in all $220. — Last F@ 


day —— put upa notice to the effect that 
reserved the right and privilege, after t 
next two weeks, to close the company at 4 
moment without further notice !”” 

This manager is a fair specimen of ¢ 
knavish parasite that infests the histrio 
profession. He could be stamped out a 
got rid of if the vanity and jealousy of ¢ 
actor and his faithlessness to his art did 
keep the creature thriving. How? Let 
leading men and the same number of wom 
of recognized standing get together and ag 
to give willingly the obedience and conside 
tion to a discriminating actor who has 
knowledge of management that they ¢ 
unwilling to the scallywag; agree to 
anything he casts them, and do their 
for the piece produced and the combina 
could command plays from the best sour 
and dates where they liked on the best tert 
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That this is a fact I can guote a theatricai 


went to whom one day, about a year age, I 
pad the curiosity to submit the Question. 
Between the troop traveling and the local 
manager playing the said troop so hegus 
commercial person is necessary. The night’s 

.eipts are so much and are shared between 
the attraction and the local manager, who 
conducts all the actual commercial bus!nes3 
pece: ssary. 

Why can not such en agreeable state of 
things be brevght about ? 

Because of the asinine vanity of the actor. 

He or she have played leading parts once. 
They ‘ll starve rather than play anything else 
than the principal part, whether suitable to 
their methods and physique or not. They 
betray a nuble art, prefer personal glorifica- 
Gon, or its appearance, to being a factor in a 
general success, The thieving parasite man- 
ager was bred by the vanity and _histricnic 
treachery of the actor. 
to blame. 
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THE BOOK COUNTER 


3 Wire 


“TT he 
$ W if: ; 


* a 
Margaret 
A athony 
although the 


at hackn 


H 
I has recenn,% 
of three nm 

I. Zangwill ; Philip anc 
Deland; The God in i 
Hope. It is noticeable th. 
sorely tempted heroes in every 
gle against their infatuation, an. 
wrong in deed as well as in the 
evil and save themselves and the ; 
women who would have been their , 
in sin, it is only the woman author w, 
wards the repentant. Inexorable as 1 


Zangwill compels his hero to take up aga. 

the burden of a loveless marriage and an art 
career, the chief inspiration of which he has 
He conquers as men 

do in real life, without any compensatory ap- it is 
He has been true to 
his higher. instincts, and he has saved from 
disgrace the woman he adores, but the haunt- 
makes the dreary, 
petty realities of the path he has chosen more 


thrust out of his life. 


plause or appreciation, 


ing “ might have been’”’ 


than ever irritating and discouraging. 


Likewise in The God in the Car, An- 
thony Hope’s heroine in a powerful scene, 
of the man with whom 
linked her name and for 
whom she is ready to sacrifice husband and 
virtuous impulse, but a 

ommon-sense realization of the intensity of 
her lover’s absorbing ambition, and _ his inca- 
the knows more than all the sages, s 


takes the measure 
candal has already 


children... Not a 


pacity for self-forgetting love, stops 
woman on the brisk of ruin. 


to Mr. Hall Caine’s theories 


band, 


He has only himself 


According 
it was the 
bounden duty of the novelist to compensate 
the woman for remaining true to her hus- 
Conscience was not, however, per- 
mitted to reward her with sugar plums. She 


manner of a college debating club. This 
hero finally puts Satan behind him. He re- 
turas to his /ately betrothed, whom he is 
permitted to marry. A conclusion truly inar- 
tistic. In the portrayal of gross animalism 
the woman author, by the way, vut-distances 
her fellow-novelists. 

Jn the course of an excellent article in the 
Westminster Review, A Dominant Nove on 
Some Recent Fiction, Thomas Bradford 
says, concerning this subject of adultery : 


** It is a peculiar note of the time that subjects —_ 
een recently introduced, not only in che nevel, 

or: the stage, which not so leng ago would have in 
regarded as quite inadmivsible in either case. The 
circumstances of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and A 
W oman of No Importance being quietly accepted as 
popular theatrical attractions, aud noveis like The 
Heavenly Twins, A Yeliow Asterand Esther Waiers, 
the favored reading of old and young, and forming a 
natural part of ordinary drawing-room coaversation, 
at least, marks a significant alteration whici has 
taken place in the conventional attrtude toward wha? 
subjects are regarded as proper anc what not proper fer 
enlightenment. It is not such 2 long time since the pub- 
licatzoa of Adam: Bede, aad :nany will recall how that 
novel, at the time of its appearance in 1859, was re- 
gerded with averted counterances by inaumerabie 
werthy and by no means strait-laced individuals. But 
whea we pass co the full ligt of what is ncw permis- 
sible, we are, to say the least, astonished 2: the daring 
nature of the subjects treatea as well ae the unre- 
strained freedom and sharp distinctness of representa- 
tion in the stories atiracting 50 much notice. 


The reading peblic has had more than 
enough of the ** class cf story where illicit 
passion is preminent, unretieved by those 
soverign touches—vidé The Wages of Sin, 
and Tess of d’Urhevilles—which reveal the 
holiow, disappointing nature of the fruit, the 
least baneful result of whose luscious taste is 
saticty.”” 

ii the novelicts will_persist in clinging to 
this topic it is to be heped that the Zangwills 
and the + at will give as true to life pic- 
tures of the disastrous ouitceme of yielding to 
the voice of the tempter as they have of the 
conditions and influences, that suggest evil 
doing. 


CHILDREN OY CIRCUMSTANCE. &Y ICTA 
Whatever else may be said of this bock, 
Rks safe to assert that it is an improw ement 
WS me Yellow Aster. Crude and immature 
Mad spur out with the redundancy some 
ver seem to unlearn (notsbly the 
Wxiarcella), there are still inaications 
NAuthor, instead of accepting Aer- 


write: 7 te ; 
author «wg. full grown and with an im- 
would serve 2 


that if thy Wyo deliver, 
eprent iceship and earn, 


—abicnd \ 
self seriousi + N 
perative mess semse OF proportion and 
might yet do good 


proper literary ‘ 

among other thin... Ql slodge-hammer 
the art of restrain LC ASLON:- 
work. There is a yle onthe whoie 
directness at times in t. Wadectives. As 
ally a witty phrase, but ti. ft elguteen, 
is wordy and overloaded wi. R education 
to the story that a beautiful , "% ld carry 


who without visible means .- WX ‘ 
Bycept 
-~ A 


Mctvle and 


out unassisted a great social re. . Wis 
which no previous experience of lite 
an unhappy love affair had prepared h 
perhaps not so very astonishing in a no 


en attractive example is 


But we protest against the idea that a woma. 
to do good work in the world must necessa- 


FUR SCARFS AND COLLARETTES 


(from $3 to $75) 


“WW “Here is a greater variety than ever 
I this season in the smaller articles of 
fur destined for neck wear. The 
tiny boa with its head, claws and tail is stii! 
in favor, but has given place somewhat <o 
the wider and longer scarf, which is more 
suitable for cold weather. Hudson Bay sable 
couble scar*s with heads and tails sell for 
from $25 upto $55. Mink Imperial scarf 
dark end rich in tone, with long flowing end, 
cost from $10 to $14. The same, in Per 
sian lamb, may be bought for $9 up to 
$12. Ermine head scarfs cost from $1c to 
$16, according to size and width. Those in 
chine hilla are from $10 to $15. Some of these 
scarfs are made up daintily with a bunch of 
sails, fastened under a knot of ribbon at the 
tide farthest from the clasp. The smaller 
head boas, with which we are familiar, are 
not, of course,so expensive, costing from $3 
for mink, electric seai and astrachan, up to 
$3 for stone marten and Alaska sable, and 
from $10 to $15 for Hudson Bay sable. 

Collarettes no tonger fit closely tc the 
shoulders. The fichu shape has been aban- 
doned. They are made now in wavy flutes 
or ruffles, which show glimpses of the lining 
beneath and have high and flaring collars. 
They are very attractive and impart a rich- 
ness to the simplest ¢oiiet. 
real skin, reaching to the iront of the shovl- 
ders, with high Saring collar, costs $35. 
When trimmed ali around with a two-inch 
band of chinchilla the price is $75. In Per- 
sian lamb such a collarette is from $25 to 
$30, in chinchilla $35 and upward, in 
electric seal $20. One of the most striking 
shown was cf sealskin lined with white satin 
edged with erraine. The flaring collar was 
lized with ermine also, and the cost was $60. 
Soms of the newest collarettes are made with 
a Gouble ruffiz, end others have stole ends 
reaching a littie below the waist line. The 
cost is then considerably enhanced. Skins 
of ermine, Ku sian sable and chinchilla are 
shown fiom which these articles may be 
made co ordes 

MUFFS 
(from $4 to $45) 

Every size and variety of muff is shown 
this year, from the tiny pouch or bag up to 
the -eacrmows muff of bearskin, and no 
especial model is in vogue. Mediura-sized 
black marten mufls may be purchased for 
$0. A chinchilla muff costs $20 and up- 
ward. Hudson Pay sable muffs are $7 and 
upward. Those of Russian sabic can be 
had as low as $45. A black Persian muff is 
from $4 upward. When of seaiskin they 
cost from $g to $15. in Alaska sable the 
cost is from $6 to $8. 

Fancy aft are shown for $14 and there- 
abouts which are verv attractive. ‘They are 
gathered up at the top, bag oye, where 
they are finished with a large bow « 
and in the front is a head or other ornament. 
eaiskin is much used for these pretty muffs. 
made of svalskin 
Arouad the 
striped 


ribbon, 


an ermine head in front, 
AX is a cuche of black-and-white 
Mending in a great bow in the top. 


A coilarette of 


high collar of ermine set on a full short cloak 
of white curled fur. It was lined with yel- 
low brocade, and the price was $75. One of 
the handsomest capes shown, which measured 
3° inches in length, was formed of two 
douv'e ruffles of chinchilla laid on a gray 
satin foundation with high collar of the same 
fur. It was fastened in front with a silver 
clasp, and ths price asked was 175. 
RUGS 


(from $;.50 up to $70) 

Rich-looking rugs c* silver rox are shown 
at a leading house fe: $62. White bear 
rugs may be had for $47. An arctic fox 
ug costs $14, while a leopara skin is to be 
had for $8. A handsome tiger rug is about 
$70, and all these prices vary accurding to 
the mountings. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 
(To Supplement What We Buy in the Shops) 
O the woman who has little to spend 
- on her wardrobe the present fashions 
are a boon, for if she has good taste, 
and possesses the art of putting it on her 
clothes, she can make her appearance as at- 
tractive as that of her richer sister. 


BODICE DECORATION 


A lace yoke, a vest of chiffon, some knots 
of ribbon, what wonders can they not ac- 
complish! With deft fingers all the pretty 
trifles that are displayed in such profusion in 
the shops may be made at home with less 
than half the outlay. With the pattern of a 
well-fitting yoke at hand a model in lace is 
easily cut, and then comes the iace or —e 
ruffle whick, made of the desired width, 
put on full all around. A band of lace in- 
sertion forms the collar and over this is 
worn the velvet, silk or chiffon adjustable 
collar, which also is made at home. 

A helictrope gown of two years” date has 
been made as good as new, and much prettier 
than ever, by the addition of a yoke, collar 
and epaulettes of helictrope velvet, a band of 
stiff lining in the skirt and a fold of bias vel- 
vet on the edge. A girl who possessed a 
pretty pink silk skirt made a low bodice for 
herself by covering a white undérwaist which 
was a perfect fit, with accordion-plaited rose- 
pink chiffon. Several frills of pink chiffon 
trimmed it around the shoulders and che 
sleeves consisted of full puffs of the chiffon 
with a bow of vlack velvet above them. A 
wide pink satin sash fastened in a point in 
front with a paste buckle, and tied behind, 
Rnished the pretty bodice. 

Loose pieces of accordion-plaited chiffon 
or silk on which narrow white lace insertion 
is sewn in stripes, make pretty vests, especi- 
ally when worn with a belt and collar of 
velvet or ribbon to match. Point de Genes 
is a very pretty lace for vests, while the mosi 
suitable for yokes is guipure or point de Venise 
Remodeling-and freshening up dresses needs 
some little practice and skill, and it saves 
many a dollar to be able to do this at home. 

LAMP SHADES AND SACHETS 

Among cther little economies are decora- 
tive articles which give mucii pleasure in 
the making. An instance is a sachet made 
from a pietty yellow silk handkerchief. It 
is lined with poppy red’satin, and tied at the 
corners with pbbon te match. The lining 
is of satin of bright hue, and on the 
cutside a large spray of poppies is painted. A 


the same 


went on living her hateful life and is dying 
f itas the book closes. For this no sym- 
pathy is asked. It is simply a melancholy 
case of misplaced affection, paraliels to which 
are known in every circle. She was a mere 
incidental in the very full life of a self-cen- 
tred man of boundless ambition. 

Mrs. Deland, however, is more kind, and 
her art is less fine. Her hero, an engaged 
man, enamored of his friend’s wife, is by a 
lover’s quarrel set free of obligations. Then is 
he tempted to taste forbidden pleasure. He 
truggles with himself, and many pages of 
mental perturbation result. His struggles do 

t touch the reader, however; they are 
purely academic. ‘The definition books state 

an is a reasoning animal, but -it is incon- 

ivable that a man in the throes of an 
sorbing passion would thus balance inclina- 

n against judgment and morality, after the 


rily have been driven to ‘‘ hide her soul in the 
desert ’’ by unrequited affection ; we supposed 
this to be an exploded notion and that diversity 


of vocations was universally acknowledged. If 


the title is to be taken seriously, how is it 
that Margaret and Caroline (who is a prig 
where one would least have looked for such 
a character) develop, under similar circum- 
stances in diametrically opposite ways? He- 
redity and environment are dangerous tools 
for the novelist, even with the convenient 
plaster of atavism at hand. That the Eng- 
lish clergy are all weak, selfish, or fools, as 
they here appear (though perhaps ** Jota *° 
thinks Weston a fine fellow) is too much 
for us to beleive, but we should be grateful 
to be spared the usual hysterical denuncia- 
tions of what some writers of the day imagine 
other people’s religion to be. (D. Appleton 
& Co. ) 
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A pretty evening cape seen had yoke ara 


jo inches 


1 pale blue 
' over and lined with 
of the same color. It is tied 
with blue ribbons, and has a monogram 
worked in it in blue 

A novei use was made recently of a pink 
siik handkerchief. 
lamp shade was covered with pink muslin, 
the handkerchief trimmed all around 
with a double ruffle of pink chiffon, and 
; centre was draped over 
the frame and at the top a band of silk was 
sewed coversd with wide F 
satin ribbon joined with a handsome 

The result was most gratifying. 
\ handsome shade was piocured with little out- 
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Forty Years Ago 
In a smali store on the east side of Broadway, near Astor Place, “The Linen Store” was 
started. Steadily increasing business has several times siace then necessitated removal to larger 
premises. To-day it is conveniently located in the centre of the best retail business district, 
occupying an entire five-story building, and is in every way better equipped for catering to the 
wants of its patrons than ever before. The business was established with the object of dealing in 


Pure Linens as a Specialty. 


This purpose has always been steadfastly adhered to and every effort directed to the supplying 
of goods of the highest standard of quality. The knowledge acquired through our long ex- 
perience enables us to place before our customers assortments from which they may make their 

urchases with confidence. Our stock is generally conceded to be the most comprehensive 
in the country; indeed there is no desirable linen article or fabric known to us which cannot be 
obtained in some one of our departments. We deal directly with the manufacturers ; many of the 
goods which we offer are made for us exclusively and cannot be had elsewhere. To meet the 
demands of our business outside of our specialty, we have added from time to time departments 
for Art Materials, Blankets, Down Quilts, Bed Spreads, etc., and Washable Dress Materials, 
in each of which we carry varied and choice assortments of the best goods in these lines. 


Our Annual Linen Sale, 
Commencing January 2d, will be one of unusual interest; for several months we have been mak- 
ing careful preparation for it, and have secured a number of most desirable lots of high-grade 
| ea ages linen by the yard, table cloths and napkins in all sizes, towels, hemstitched table 
x! inens, etc., which we shall offer at about 33344 discount. Also exceptional values in Hem- 
Necioy) Stitched Linen Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases. 
NANS A printed list of particulars of goods in this sale mailed om request. 


DSay We JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co.. 
\ Sei _- “THE LINEN STORE,” 
WAY Aza : 14 West 23d St. . | NEW YORK. 
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